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—*The American Porter’ 


Supplies a delightful beverage to the American public 


THIRD V.-P. AND @. M., 


RUSSELL HARDING, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


that has long been demanded but never previously at- 
tained. It issuperior in every way to the best English 


Porter, Stout and ’alf and ’alf; being mellow, refreshing 


pean, lyre 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


and palatable. The only perfect Porter of American 
make. Try a bottle of the new brew. Sold at all buffets. 
Made only by 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH BREWING ASS’N., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE. 
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Summer Outings 


Are now in order. Before making arrange- 
ments for the spending of your summer 
vacation, it will pay you to look into the 
merits of some of the resorts located in the 
Ozark Mountains, along the 
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Eureka Springs, Monte Ne, Antlers, Winslow, 
and plenty of other mountain watering 
places, are within easy reach of St. Louisans; 
or if good fishing is desired, you can find 
excellent sport within a few hours’ ride of 
St. Louis. 


For rates and full descriptive matter, address 


BRYAN SNYDER, 


General Passenger Agent, ST. LOUIS. 


City Ticket Office, Eighth and Olive Streets. 
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THE MIRROR FOR THE SUMMER. 


OING away for the summer? 
(5 Have the MIRROR sent after you. 
However much you may flit, the address will be 
changed as often as this office is notified. 
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THE MIRROR PAMPHLETS. 


HEN “Quo Vadis” first appeared in this country 

\V one of the first serious considerations of the 

novel was printed inthis paper. The review 

was written “hot off the bat” and long before the romance 
had attained the vogue it knew later. Now that the vogue 
has passed, although the story’s hold stifl persists in bad 
plays made from the novel, several old-time readers of this 
journal have thought that it might be interesting to repro- 
duce the early judgment put forth by the Mirror. Ac- 
cordingly, the issue of the MIRROR PAMPHLETS for August 
is devoted to such reproduction of the essay, entitled at the 
time, “A Neronian Novel.” Whether the then judgment 
of the writer of the review has become the accepted verdict 











of the reading public may be left to the determination of 
those who may care to look backward on the subject. The 
essay, it may be stated, hinted somewhat strongly that the 
novel, so far from being the glorification of Christianity 
that it was advertised as being, rather made the Christians 
the minor and less effective characters in the drama _ It 
seems that some of the Christian clergy, later, suspected as 
much. Whether or not “Quo Vadis” be a world-masterpiece, it 
was at one time the most read book in the world and is still 
a steady seller at the stores. It may not be unprofitable, 
therefore, for some who are curious about such matters, to 
read a rapid and somewhat dogmatic criticism that ap- 
peared before the multitude “caught on” to Sienkiewicz’s 
work. “A Neronian Novel” will be found to harmonize 
excellent with other critical essays on books and plays and 
poems that have been so successful in the series of 
MIRROR PAMPHLETS. 

The MIRROR PAMPHLETS are issued monthly. The 
subscription for twelve numbers is 50 cents. They are 
sold at this office, or by any branch of the American News 
Company, at 5 cents per copy. 
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PRAISE FROM SIR HUBERT. 
ERY seldom does the MIRROR reproduce from its 
V contemporaries the compliments they bestow upon 
the paper. It makes an exception, however, of the 
compliment which leads off the leading editorial in Current 
Literature for September, because that magazine stands for 
those things in life and letters, an appreciation of which 
constitutes it an ethical and esthetic authority. When 
Current Literature, in discussing “The City Beautiful,” takes 
occasion to single out the MIRROR for conspicuous com- 
mendation for work towards municipal betterment, it is 
“commendation from Sir Hubert Stanley.” The notice 
follows: 

“No paper in this country has more clearly 
seen and more consistently availed itself of the 
opportunity possible to a high-class publication to 
lead the sentiment of the community to which it 
speaks toward civic beau‘y, than has the MIRROR, 
of St. Louis. While in its literary function the 
MIRROR has contributed to the delight of readers 
everywhere, it has been especially admirable in 
its work for what it calls a ‘new St. Louis’ and a 
better St. Louis,’ striving to impress citizens with 
a sense of the corporate being, the municipal per- 
sonality of a great city—a personality with large 
possibilities of life, of character, of beauty, now 
but slightly realized. Thus this paper has seized 
the enthusiasm with which St. Louis enters upon 
the work of preparation for its approaching fair as 
a promise of connascent civic consciousness and 
corporate pride.” 
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THE TILLMAN PROGRAMME. 





FOR A RENEWED SECTIONALISM AND POSSIBLE CIVIL WAR. 





ENATOR TILLMAN isthe Bob Toombs of a new 
S Civil War. His stand is logically for a 
re-establishment of slavery. He wants to draw 

again the lines that were drawn prior to 1861. 

The championing of the disfranchisement of the negro 
is simply and solely the championing of slavery. Before 
the war men of the Tillman stripe wanted the negro to have 
a vote, but the white man should cast it. To-day Tillman 
wants the negro to be deprived of his vote, but he wants 
the South to be represented in Congress upon the basis of 
the total population, including disfranchised negroes. He 


wants the Southern white man to cast the negro vote. 
There is no other explanation of his refusal to submit to a 
decrease of Southern representation after disfranchisement 
of the negro has cut down the vote. 

When Tillman attacks the work of Booker Washington 
and declares that he disapproves and would prohibit the 
industrial education of the'negro, he declares against 
freedom and for slavery. Prevent the negro from develop- 
ing his ability and worth and you prevent his ever becoming 
a free workman. Deny him education and the opportunity 
to make himself useful and you deny him eventually the 
right to the rewards of his work, and that makes him a 
slave. A man without a vote, without the right to develop 
his working capacity, without the right to a trial under 
duly established forms of law is a serf and nothing else. 
The denial of the rights in question makes the negro the 
creature of masters maintaini'g their mastership by the 
rifle and shot gun. It operates to deprive him, eventually, 
of pay for his work or redress of his grievances. He may 
be forced to work under the lash or at the gun-muzzle and 
he has no appeal to any tribunal. He is as much a slave 
as his fathers were in 1861. 

There is no getting around these facts. Tillman would 
put the clock of civilization back forty years. He would 
re-establish in the South the conditions that made the 
Southern aristocratic oligarchy and give that oligarchy a 
voting power in the councils of the Nation equal to the vot- 
ing power of the free population of the North, East and 
West. He would pit against the free labor of the North 
slave labor of the South and, with the aid of machinery, use 
the slave labor to force down the wages of free labor to the 
starvation point. There can’t be any slave labor if the 
Booker Washington idea is to prevail to any extent. That 
explains Senator Tillman’s opposition to the institution fcr 
the industrial education of the blacks at Tuskegee, 
Georgia. 

The Nation at large will not stand for the Tillman pro- 
gramme. The question will again be raised whether a few 
whites shall hold compelling political and economic power 
by virtue of their ability, through force, to disfranchise 
some millions of men, to fake their lives without warrant of 
law, to terrorize them into working for nothing but bare 
subsistence. The free white laboring men of the North 
will not be brought to starvation wages by the competition 
of slavery in the South. - It will not be Boston school- 
ma’ams and professors who will rise against slavery, but 
the intelligent workingman, and the intelligent workingman 
will go into another war, if necessary, to save himself and 
his wife and his children from the degradation to which 
they would be brought by a realization of the Tillman pro- 
gramme. 

We may as well admit the grievousness of the Scuth’s 
race question. We may admit the horror of conditions in 
communities in which the whites are outnumbered, in some 
instances, two hundred to one. We cannot deny the horror 
of the frequent crime of rape in the black belt. We may 
say that the white man must protect himself and his family 
with the shot-gun, rifle, rope and torch. No one who has 
been in the South can over-estimate the danger, in many 
sections, of a black uprising that might aunihilate the white 
population, and yet there are those who think that recent 
outbreaks of massacre against communities of blacks, indis- 
criminate shootings, hangings and burnings, the denial of 
lawful rights to those who may be entitled to them are calcu- 
lated eventually to provoke the uprising that is feared. 

The South may be right in its desire to restrict negro 
suffrage, but it cannot be right when it demands represen- 
tation in Congress on the basis of a_voting population that 
has no vote. That would nullify, and does nullify, the vote 
of the free, white citizen. The South has no justification 
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for denying, as Tillman would deny, the black’s right to 
education. That means that the South believes ignorance 
better than knowledge, and a better assurance of the safety 
of the people at large. To deny education to any one is to 
deny the fundamental theory of the universe—develop- 
ment. To deny to the black man, because he is black, the 
right to a trial for offenses charged, is to open the way to a 
like denial of the same right to a white man because he 
may be curly-haired, or blue-eyed, or because he speaks a 
different dialect from that of ourselves. To force the black 
man to labor under fear of violence, and for nothing but 
his keep, is to force the white man, with whom the results 
of black labor are brought into competition in the markets, 
to do the same thing. The South is not going to solve its 
problem by re-establishing a political, social, industrial 
system that will degrade the many in those regions where 
there is no black problem. 

Once grant that men like Tillman may do in the South 
what such men profess to intend to do, and everything they 
may do will be duplicated against the weaker citizens in the 
other sections of the country. Our aristocrats may dis- 
franchise us. Our magnates may make us work for 
nothing. - Our leading citizens may hang, shoot, burn 
draw and quarter us and then say that it was necessary to 
protect property and society. The syndicates may get to- 
gether and shut the ballot off from all but those who have a 
competency, because those disfranchised clamored for legis- 
lation that would hamper syndicate operations. The Trusts 
may shut down on education_because education make agita- 
tion and strikes and demands for more pay. The Four Hun- 
dred may enforce lynch law because the masses are annoy- 
ingly insistent upon the doctrine that a man is innocent 
until found guilty and they claim rights before the law 
which protract their trials and often prevent their punish- 
ment. Let the South proceed in its course andsoon the 
Southern black slaves would be imported to the North and 
drive the white men from the mill, the mine, the forge, the 
store, for, if we are to remain one country, that which is 
legal in the South, in such matters, must be legal in the 
North. 

These are the arguments that were rife before Sumpter 
was fired upon. They are no less pertinent to-day than 
then. They show how, once again, just as we have been 
thinking the old sectional lines were obliterated, by the 
Spanish war, they are being drawn, by Tillman and others, 
just as sharply as before. Tillmanis not forcing the war 
against the black man. What he is doing is forcing an in- 
dustrial economic warfare of the slave black against the 
He is doing more than assailing the black 
He is using the black man’s slavery to beat 
He is working for the 


free white. 
man’s liberty. 
down the white man’s liberty. 
interests of plutocracy, North and South and East and 
West, for an eventual system that shall make the white 
man of the North pay the price of slave labor until the 
white man shall himself become a slave. 

The Tillman programme promises nothing in the long run 
for the South. The best that can be said of his plan is 
that it would probably make the “nigger” better off physic- 
ally, would make the South care for him where he cannot 
care for himself, but that, followed out to the ultimate 
logic, means that the “nigger” would gradually eat up his 
protectors, in an economic sense. Slavery, prior to 1861, 
was a good thing for the “nigger,” but, in the higher and 
better sense of goodness, for no one else. The South can- 
not be developed into rapport with the world of to-day by a 
return to slavery in everything but mere chattel-ownership 
of human beings. The South cannot progress with a slave 
population sapping the vitals of its free population. The 
South cannot advance while fostering ignorance in large 
masses through denying education. There is no advance- 
ment in ignorance. The ignorant clog the“progress of the 
The South cannot ignore law and avoid the conse- 
Lynch law is excused by the existence of lax 
courts. Lynch law against negroes means the law of the 
best shot in disputes among white men, or the law of 
the greater number of good shots that may be arrayed upon 


free. 
quences. 


one side of a cause or another. 
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The negro cannot be taken out of politics. Slave or 


free, his muscle and what mind he may have are econ- 
omic factors and such factors make politics. The negro 
will not be out of politics when his serf labor is put into 
competition with white labor. He may be a social menace 
to the South now. Asaserf he would be an industrial 
menace to the whole country. To be sure, he may be shot, 
hanged, burned out of politics, but that is not likely. The 
process would soon revolt most of its present defenders. 

The South cannot consistently deny the negro his vote 
and then claim representation in Congress on the strength 
of the unvoted vote. The South cannot ask for power on 
the strength of a vote it ignores and denies. And it is not 
probable that the thinking men of the South are in har- 
mony with Tillman on this proposition, or that of the denial 
of industrial education. 

As for the mad sex crimes of negroes, which are used 
to justify Tillmanism, it seems that a system of law could be 
devised to meet the necessities, a method of rapid proceedure 
that would do away with the supposed necessity of mob 
lawlessness in revenge. The whites might stand together 
just as effectively under a system of courts adapted to the 
conditions as they do under the system of a call to arms 
whenever one of these crimes is committed. Mob savagery, 
as it has been growing lately, is only another manifestation 
of the savagery that is manifest in the crimes avenged. 
Men should not become fiends in dealing with fiends, or 
brutes in dealing with brutes. Every lynching mob in this 
country makes another and the tendency of them all must 
be to destroy, gradually, the moral fibre of the country. 
But, says some one, rape is such a horrible crime! True. 
But all the more reason, therefore, that a man who has not 
committed it should not be executed for it without a chance 
to prove his innocence. The crime might be alleged 
against almost anyone, under circumstances seeming to 
justify popular rage, but the horror of executing the inno- 
cent is equal tothe horribleness of the crime itself. A 
system of courts could be provided in the South in such a 
way as to mete out swift punishment for such crimes and 
at the same time protect the innocent. 

The South has an aching problem upon its hands. No 
one denies that. Nor does anyone deny that, considering 
all the circumstances, the South has done miracles in re- 
straining itself under galling social conditions, conditions 
not duplicated anywhere else in the world,or in the history of 
the world. When we consider what the South has done in 
this line we cannot withhold the fullest tribute of respect 
and honor. We cannot but love, honor and respect the 
South, even when we come fresh from the horrors of a 
book like John R. Spears’ on the slave trade, for those 
horrors were a heritage from an earlier age, because the 
South has nobly atoned and is atoning for it all. The South 
has treated the negroes better than any other people has 
treated former slaves, miraculously better when we think 
that the slaves, at a stroke, were elevated into political 
equality with their former masters. If the negro has pro- 
gressed at all, and we must believe he has progressed in 
morals and intelligence, he has done so through the South’s 
favor and support. The South has borne with the ex- 
slaves with wonderful patience, when we consider that the 
negro is always a danger to white women, because of his 
uncontrollable passion. The blacks have been a burden 
on the South since the war, as they were, though the 
South didn’t see it, before the war. The South has 
borne patiently with, perhaps, the most grievous burden 
of all, the burden of the advice of people in the North who 
knew nothing of what they spoke. The South has not de- 
manded slavery again. The South is not opposed to the 
education of the negro. The South is not in favor of lynch- 
law; it says only that there is, as yet, no other law devised 
to meet the conditions. The South wants free not slave 
development. : 

That is, the South has always appeared to desire to find 
a way out of its difficulty without plunging back to the 
times of barbarism, until Tillman came upon the scene and 
began his blunt evangel for the re-establishment of a 
slightly modified torm of “the divine institution.” There 





are some persons who believe that Tillman expresses the 
South’s firmest convictions, not only truthfully but com- 
pletely. There are other persons of prominence in the 
South who deprecate his attitude and his appeal to passion, 
as, upon the whole, calculated only to produce disaster. The 
Southern press renders Tillman only a qualified support. It 
sees in him only a fire-brand, only a man whose pose is apt 
to prevent the South from settling the problem, peaceably, 
by itself and for itself, only a man who revives the whole 
issue that was fought out thirty-five years ago. 

Tillman is a demagogue and a blatherskite. He is cater- 
ing to the prejudices that Southern caste has been slowly 
abandoning. He is a parasite upon the nobler Southern 
traditions, a travesty upon men like Lamar or Stephens. 
His programme is a programme for a renewed sectionalism, 
and, if the Fates be unkind to the United States, for an- 
other civil war, against both white and black slavery. 

Does Tillman represent the common sense of the South 
upon the negro problem? The country is loth to believe it. 
The country believes that the spirit of civilization is as 
strong in the sane South as elsewhere, and that that spirit 
will arise against Tillmanism and sweep it away, proceeding 
then to solve the race question according to right reason, 
and not through passionate revolt against education, serene 


law, development or evolution, and freedom. 
Litte. 
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The New Southwest 

is the re- 
cently reported movement of concerns like Swift 
& Co., and Armour and Co.,in establishing large 
Naturally the 


Scot boyond the ordinary 


packing houses at Fort Worth, Texas. 
movement is a good thing for Texas. It will give a 
great impetus to the already great live stock busi- 
ness of that State. The slaughter-houses go to the 
cattle, instead of the cattle being shipped to the slaughter- 
houses. This means that the meat will be better than 
it could possibly be after the cattle had been shipped 
more than a thousand miles, thirsty, frightened, shaken 
almost to death. The packing houses will create a demand 
for labor and the value of Texas land will be much in- 
creased. This movement of the packing houses to Texas 
is, however, but a part of the movement to the South. The 
cotton mills of New England have been going nearer to the 
cotton fields. The iron mills have been moving to the South- 
ern iron deposits, and as there appears to be unlimited oil 
in the South and oil that can be had cheap for fuel, there will 
be a drift of other manufactories in that direction. The pres- 
ence of cheap black labor in the South is, of course, a 
great inducement and, besides, there are no trades unions 
among those black laborers. It may be said, however, that 
for the better labor necessary in the establishments moving 
South the negroes are not fitted and the concerns moving 
in that direction must take many of the more intelligent 
workmen with them. This drift, it seems almost unneces- 
sary to say, is bound to have far-reaching industrial, 
economical, political results and that, too, in a very short 
time. It will substitute commercial ideas for agricultural 
ideas in legislation and that means, possibly, a reversal of the 
political domination of the present time. Such speculations 
may be put aside, however, for the present. The important 
facts are that the South and Southwest are attracting 
enterprises from the North and Northeast, that 
vast sums of money are constantly pouring into the 
sections named, that they are in for a prolonged season of 
prosperity, and that St. Louis is bound to reap the commer- 
cial benefit of the boom, as it is the natural and cheapest 
gateway through which the products of the booming region 
shall reach the rest of the country and the world, while it 
is, at the sametime, the point from which must be drawn the 
supplies necessary in the development of the new commer- 
cial territory. St. Louis, by reason of the rapid develop- 
ment of the South and Southwest, is going to be again what 
it was before the great Civil War put a check upon its 








progress and deflected business to Chicago and the North- 


west. St. Louis will again be as much a greater city than 
Chcago as it was before the great Chicago fire. It is 
soe satisfaction to think, too, that while it will be in the 
ne r future a greater city, it will also be a better city for 
its prosperous tributary territory to deal with and for its 
own people to live in. 
Ft 
The Vice-Presidency 

THEY told us that Mr. Roosevelt would be lost in the 
Vice-Presidency. It now seems that the Vice-Presidency 
is lost in Mr. Roosevelt. “You can’t keep a good man 
down.” 

se 
McArthur on the Philippines 

GENERAL McARTHOUR, late commander in the Philip- 
pines, is home again and talking in a strain that must do 
the country good to hear, especially as General McArthur 
may, under the circumstances, be supposed to know what 
he is talking about. Concerning the church question in 
the islands General McArthur is persuaded that the appli- 
cation of American institutions, the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion and the fundamental law of the separation of church 
and State, will solve every problem growing out of the 
ecclesiastical situation. That is what every true American 
believes and it is also what the dominant ecclesiastical body 
in the archipelago takes for granted. In _ explaining 
his much-ridiculed remark about the islands being now 
pacified, but not yet tranquilized, he says that “when the 
gale has ceased the ocean is not at first still. There only 
exist two or three points of insurrection now, one in 
Southern Luzon, one in Panay and little disturbances else- 
where. But the storm is over.” This is a figurative state- 
ment of the situation the common-sense of which will be 
apprehended by anyone who is not hopelessly prejudiced 
The General’s 
tribute tothe army must please all who are weary of the 


against the American policy thus far. 


charges of brutality and cruelty made against our soldiers 
by the “antis” for about three years. “The army until now 
has supplied everything inthe Philippines. Our officers 
have been administrators, supreme court judges, constables, 
engineers, all sorts of constabularies. No other army in 
the world could have done it. From the volunteers, you 
can always draw anything, from a jurist toa watchmaker. 
General Crowder, the secretary to the general, had under 
him nineteen different departments of administration.” 
This is cited to prove the General’s contention that American 
institutions will succeed in the islands, because even inferior 
men cannot prevent the institutions working out to the 
advantage of humanity. “Our methods under the con- 
stitution and the laws,” he says, “make an almost automatic 
machine and in the operation no man can go far wrong.” 
This may be optimism with a vengeance, but is it not true? 
Does not every one of us know that ,with all the faults of our 
system at home, we get about the best results in government 
that are obtainable from frail humanity and that with the 
largest measure cf freedom? General McArthur declares that 
the Americans will come to love the Filipinos when the asper- 
ities of war have passed away, for the Filipino is “intelligent, 
sympathetic, practical.” He says that the “admirable and 
Sweet traits of the Filipino will soon emerge,” “his char- 
cter is not rugged and hard, but loveable.” This is not 
the language of the heartless conqueror, even though it 
does seem a trifle “over-soft,” but it accords, at least, with 
vhat the antis have maintained and with what the Yankee 
soldier has always said of his adversaries, in his letters to 
he folks at home. Surely the remarks of General 
McArthur as to the better qualities of the Filipinos and as 
‘o the manner in which those qualities render them fit for 
“assimilation” must be convincing, as he has not only 
studied them, but has had a whole army studying them for 
him and boiling down its observations for his benefit. “I 
do not know where they got it,” he says, “yet it is a fact 
that the Filipinos alone in the far East have somehow been 
imbued with the twentieth century spirit. They have 
ideals. Their evolution will be so swift it will surprise us, 
and I am sure they will become thoroughly Americanized 
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and an addition to the United States to be proud of. In 
the strategy and deceit of war we have seen their worst, 
but I think dishonesty and want of honor are rather human 
than racial. Ifever we have a war in the East they will 
fight it for us. Of all the Eastern native colonial soldiers 
they are the best stuff.” Concerning the theory of some 
people that the Filipinos are going to be the advance guard 
of aninvading horde of cheap Asiatic labor in this 
country, General McArthur speaks to the point. “No 
white man” he asserts, “can do physical labor in the 
Philippines. Nor willthe Filipinos come to the United 
States. They are used to a climate with a variation of only 
four or five degrees—how would they get along in one with 
a variaton of a hundred? The islands are marvelously rich, 
and when developed will demand a population much 
greater than they now have. White leadership and capital 
will be a blessing to the natives who, in the midst of great 
resources, are underfed and undersupplied.” Many people 
have wished to know just what the Filipinos aspire to, and 
General McArthur’s explanation is as follows: “They 
have not longed for independence, for they are not a 
nationality, nor homogeneous. What they have been 
striving for these years is personal liberty. Now they 
have come in contact with an Anglo-Saxon people and 
personal liberty is what Anglo-Saxons have fought 
for during the last 500 years. They are learning that. 
They are already experiencing personal liberty under 
Anglo-Saxon protection. I predict the time will come 
speedily when those Filipinos and ourselves shall ad- 
mire each other and have affection exist between us.” 
There has been so much written about the Philippine situ- 
ation and the Filipinos by people who knew little or nothing 
about the subject, that General McArthur’s few utter- 
ances are welcome to seekers fortruth. The best quality 
of the General’s utterances is their hopefulness, the next is 
their friendliness for the Filipinos. His expressions gen- 
erally show that the most difficult part of the Filipino 
problem is over and that out of peace will come the in- 
fluences that will make peace permanent and promote the 
establishment of liberty and law in the islands. 
st 
Department Stores 
THOSE people in Chicago who were urging the people 
not to patronize department stores have found that the peo- 
ple refused to quit buying where they could buy the cheap- 
est. Now the opponents of the department store have 
concluded to establish a department store of their own and, 
if possible, undersell the others. This is a sensible way of 
warfare, provided that the new store doesn’t go broke by 
reason of thinking that it can only win by underselling. A 
department store needs brains. It needs minds that can 
find out what the public wants, when it wants it, how much 
it wants and how to put the stuff before the people. 
There’s much more to the department store than either 
cheap buying or cheap selling. 
st 
The Brand of Caine 
HaLt CAINE has written another novel. He wrote it 
for Pearson's Magazine, in instalments. The periodical 
printed thestuff as it came,in batches, but finally there 
came along a batch that the management wouldn’t 
print, because, it said, the instalment was immoral and 
its publication would hurt the magazine ani at the same 
time lead to corrupt the public mind. The publisher 
wanted Mr. Caine to change the story. Mr. Caine would not 
do it. He loved his Art too well. The story broke off short 
in the magazine and both the Pearsons and Mr. Caine hired 
lawyers. Mr. Caine wants a jury to decide whether the mat- 
ter that was rejected by the magazine isimmoral. He also 
wants large damages. The publisher claims that his being 
forced to stop the serial has damaged him considerably and 
he wants the jury to extract the damages from Mr. 
Hall Caine. That all sounds very ferocious indeed, 
but it certainly constitutes a fine advertisement for the 
novelist, the novel, when it shall appear, and for the highly 
moral publisher who wouldn’t let the story run on. It is 
calculated that the book will appear, after the trial, and that 
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it will have a great sale, like that banale book “The 
Christian.” Hall Caine is a wonder of the world. He isa 
Marie Corelli in trousers. He isn’t much of a literary person, 
but he knows the business end of the thing to the limit and 
is an adept at working the public for every dollar it will let 
go of. Noone knows,of course, what the verdict of the jury 
will be on Caine’s latest work, but we may be sure that, if it 
is like his others, the jury may at least be justified in saying 
what Oscar Wilde said of “The Chameleon” when asked if 
he thought it immoral. “It is worse,“ replied the aesthete- 
gone-to-seed, “it is badly written.” 
Fe 
Democracy 
His Loquacity, of Lincoln, has admitted that he voted 
for Weaver for President in 1892. Yet he wants to keep 
out of the Democratic party the men who voted against 
him in 1896 and 1900. His idea of regularity consists 
chiefly of a conviction that where he sits is the head of the 
table. He is,in his own opinion, the whole party. But 
he will find that the party has reversed that opinion. 
se 
Flagler’s Divorce 
MILLIONAIRE FLAGLER has married his third wife, after 
getting the Florida Legislature to pass a law permitting him 
to divorce his second wife, who is now inanasylum. A 
great row has been made over the incident, in some quar- 
ters, but there would have been no such row had Mr. 
Flagler not been a millionaire. It is safe to say his divorce 
cost him several thousand times as much money and 
worry as a divorce would have cost a moderately wealthy 
man under like circumstances. Mr. Flagler made abun- 
dant provision for the insane woman. He was in no wise 
responsible for her insanity. If divorce be justifiable at all, 
Mr. Flagler was entitled to a divorce, as his wife would 
have been if he had gone crazy or had been sentenced to 
the penitentiary. If he were not a Standard Oil magnate 
his action would not have attracted any attention. It is 
said that a poor man could not have had the Florida law 
passed, but a poorer man would not have had to have a law 
passéd, but would have gone quietly to some other State and 
secured the divorce without trouble. Mr. Flagler has been 
frank and straightforward in the whole matter and that is 
to his credit rather than otherwise. 
se 
Unfortunate 
THE gentleman who has been passing Chinamen into 
the United States, in defiance of the law, at Nogales, 
Arizona, at from $10 to $200 per “Chink,” is a friend of 
Perry Heath. Neely, the Cuban thief, was a friend of 
Perry Heath. The Perry Heath bank in New York went 
up woozily not long ago. Mr. Perry Heath is unfortunate 
in his friends—very unfortunate. 
se 
Mrs. Keppel Coming 
MRS. GEORGE KEPPEL is about to visit this country and 
a certain, or uncertain, element in society is much agitated. 
Who is Mrs. George Keppel? We must turn to that recog- 
nized organ of high society, Beau Monde, of Dallas, Texas, 
for information. First, however, we must inquire if there 
is a Mr. George Keppel. There is. Beau Monde says so. 
It must be so. Mr. Keppel is the younger brother of the 
Earle of Albemarle, who was three years since transferred 
suddenly from a lieutenancy inthe Gordon Highlanders to a 
well-paid and easy post in Sir Thomas Lipton’s Chicago 
agency. Now notethe charming naivete of Beau Monde’s 
further recital of the incident of Mrs. Keppel’s friendship 
for the King, or his for her. There never was such telling 
of a story between the lines. Mrs. Keppel has a fine house 
in Portman Square, close to that of the King’s daughter, 
the Duchess of Fife, but she is a much too important social 
figure to forsake London for Chicago. Twice it was given 
out that she was to visit her husband in the United States. 
Twice, in deference to the King’s wishes, the visit was de- 
ferred. Mr. Keppel returns yearly to London fora short visit. 
His appearance scarcely creates a ripple in Marlborough 
House circles. He is entirely overshadowed by his wife, 
who for years has enjoyed the admiration of King Edward, 
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who has considered her the wittiest and most 
woman in London society. Last winter Mrs. Keppel’s de- 
parture for a short stay in Chicago was planned. Then 
came the period of court mourning. The King needed to 
be cheered over that gloomy time, and, as no one accom- 
plishes the rather onerous task of maintaining the King’s 
spirits as does Mrs. Keppel, she abandoned the voyage. 
Now, however, the King is off to Hamburg and, later, to 
Mrs. Keppel has an opportunity to slip away 
Both will be Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
the King’s friends 
One 


attractive 


Copenhagen. 
to join her husband. 
for 


guests during the cup races, 


are always sure of a welcome from Sir Thomas. 


proof of Mrs. Keppel’s charm is that she interests the 


are told, is hard to do. How does 
she do it? Beau Monde tells us authoritatively, from 
Dallas. Although she is sixty she dresses faultlessly, 
with that valuable intuition in matters of dress which so 
many English women lack and all French women have. 
She is tall, of medium size, dark, with fine, velvety blue 
She has a little daughter six 
visited Newport and 


King. This, we 


eyes and blue-black hair. 
years old. Last year she was to have 
Society was much agitated over the 
receive her?” She was then only the friend of the Prince 
of Wales. Now, however, she is the friend of the King, 
and the King can dono wrong in the eyes of Society, or 
toa husband. Beau Monde, of Dallas, says that “Mrs. 
Keppel has now, as she has had all along, a place in 
English Society that is beyond question.” That should 
The Dallas society journal knows what’s what 
and who’s who. Ofcourse the Dallas society journal is 
somewhat too delicately euphuistic in its use of phrases to 
be quite satisfactory as to the amount of intimacy it would 
imply as existing between Mrs. Keppel and the King. 
But there is no denying that such euphuism is delightful. 
One doubts whether ever Sir Thomas Overbury could have 
done more deliciously the statement of a series of facts 
that is at once a statement of facts and an intimation that 


question, “Shall we 


settle it. 


the facts are very much otherwise. 

Fe 

The Bill Board Nuisance 
The war against bill boards in Chicago is proving suc- 

The war should be prosecuted in every large city 
inthe Union. The place for people to advertise is in the 
newspapers. Bill boards are unsightly. They are a 
nuisance. They are a source of revenue to petty people 
who won’t build on their lots and who don’t care for the ap- 
pearance of their property. The bill boards help to litter 
the walks when the paper and paste washes off in the rains, 
and when the bill board is painted the influence of such art 
as they represent is very debasing on public taste. 

tt 


cessful. 


The Chicago Platform 

NORMAN E. MACK, the great Buffalo newspaper man, 
has told Arthur Pue Gorman that the Chicago platform 
must and will stand and that recrganization won’t be toler- 
ated. Mr. Mack is qualifiedly right. The men who came into 
control of the Democracy at Chicago, in 1896, are not going 
to let the men they then turned down come back and 
supersede them. The men who made the Chicago platform 
are going to stick together on the platform, whether they 
It’s the only way they can shut the 
other fellows out. Mr. Norman E. Mack has told Mr. 
Gorman a great truth, because the party simply cannot 
throw the platform aside altogether. 
racy going into a campaign witha confession on its lips 
that it was wrong in 1896 and 1900, entering a fight with an 
apology. The Chicago platform must be stuck to or there 
will be no Democratic party. There is nothing else to 
It isn’t much, but it’s all the Dem- 


believe in it or not. 


Imagine the Democ- 


rally around just now. 
ocrats have got. 
Fe 
Ladies’ Pictures In the Papers 

To the feminine persons who are pleased to have their 
They 
will notice that newspaper men never print in their papers 
the pictures of those they hold near and dear. This shows 
what newspaper people think of the photographic publicity 


pictures in the paper I would cite an important fact. 
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of women This should take the bloom off the supposed com- 
pliment of a newspaper’s request for a lady’s photograph 
for reproduction. Ladies who are ladies are beginning to 
refuse their photographs to pressmen. Photographs may 
be published without permission, but there is a law to stop 
that. The newspapers have carried the printing of the 
photographs of women to such a point that, so far from the 
appearance of a lady’s picture in the paper being an honor, 
itis regarded as something that “commonizes” (a word in- 
vented for the especial benefit of the ladies) and vulgarizes 
her. ; 
ze et 
The Boer War 

Poor old Great Britain! Though the Boer war is 
“ended,” according to British papers, the Boer generals’ 
reply to Kitchener’s manifesto by declaring that they will 
hold all English prisoners, and treat them as may be deemed 
necessary in retaliation for the methods to be adopted by 
Kitchener. If the British are to show no mercy, the Boers 
will show none. The Boers have some distinguished 
prisoners, and they may very easily strike consternation to 
the British ruling classes, by shooting a few of them as an 
earnest of their determination to meet Kitchener on his own 
ground. Such action might have as salutary an effect as 
had the action of the Americans in the Revolution when 
they executed Major Andre. The Boers are not yet 
defeated. England has suffered more than they. 

et Se 

Missouri’s Senatorship and St. Louis Lawlessness 

Ex-GOVERNOR STONE openly avows himself a candidate 
for United States Senator from Missouri. The ex-Gov- 
ernor is a smart man, a very smart man, and he has a tight 
grip on the Missouri machine, but we shall see whether he 
is able to trample on the opposition of the railroad combi- 
nation of Col. W. H. Phelps and Col. John H. Carroll. 
The ex-Governor will find that Mr. Henry S. Priest is a 
stronger candidate for Senator than has been suspected. 
He will find also that there is a good sized boom for David 
R. Francis lurking behind the strenuous attempt now being 
made to keep Senator George G. Vest in the race. He 
will also find that, if the opposition cannot shut him out any 
other way, it willletthings go by default in some of the 
close counties and allow a Republican to step into the 
United States Senate. The railroads are tired of men 
like Stone and Dockery, who to 
the strength of railroad support and, once intrenched, kick 
over the stool by which they climbed to eminence. The 
railroads are the backbone of the Democratic organization 
They furnish the transportation to all the 
conventions. They furnish most of the delegates. They 
furnish the greater part of all the expenses of any cam- 
paign, whether forthe nomination and election of a Supreme 
When their creatures get into 


rise power on 


in Missouri. 


Court Judge or a constable. 
power they turn on the people who made them and “soak” 
the interest that paid their expenses. The railroads are 
now thinking they have had enough of such ingrates, and 
they will bend their mighty energies to the discomfiting 
of ex-Governor Stone. This paragraph, I am fully aware, 
will be used to aid Mr. Stone in some quarters, but I 
can’t help that. 
Without the railroad influence and passes and money there 
can be nothing successfully done the Missouri 
Democracy. It can’t hold a convention or a primary, and 
it can’t get the the polls. And when 
the railroads go out and boldly proclaim that they made the 
men who are now fighting them, the people will be dis- 
gusted. Inthe last fight for delegates to a National Con- 
vention in this State a railroad lobbyist boldly proclaimed 
that, as concerned himself and ex-Governor Stone, “they both 
sucked eggs, but Stone hid the shells.” What did the State 
Convention do? It sent both Stone and the lobbyist who 
accused him as delegates-at-large to Kansas City. The 
lobbyist Col. Phelps, made it “a draw” with Stone that 
time. The party didn’t dare turn down the lobbyist or 
Stone either. In the coming fight there will be no “draw” 
and the next United States Senator will,in all probability,be 
some other Democrat than Stone, or a Republican. If 


The statements here made are true. 
in 


people to 


there is any possible chance for Missouri to go Republican 
it may be set down as an absolutely incontrovertible fact 
that there hundred Demo 
crats, with followings in parts of 
the State, who will earnestly, if furtively, strive to Swing the 


are several influential 


large various 


State over intothe Republican column by Democratic 
votes. The work to that end has already begun in the 
city of St. Louis, where,taking advantage of the absence of 
Vice-President Hawes,of the Police Board, certain enemies 
of that young leader have been doing their best to generate 
antipathy to Democracy by identifying the police depart- 
ment with all sorts of criminal lawlessness. When the 
police openly protect criminals, when they browbeat a 
wounded man into retracting an identification of his assail- 
ant, when they take their prisoners to Boss Butler’s house 
for instructions, before taking him to a police station, when 
they positively refuse to lock up a man identified as the 
perpetrator of a felony, when they openly line up in a 
race-track war on the side of Boss Butler’s investment in 
Kinloch, the result can only be to disgust the public with Dem- 
ocra‘ic administration. The events in which the police have fig 
ured in the last two weeks in this city, the scandals connected 
with the Excise Commissioner’s failure to close up 
the “joints” of men with a “pull,” when they run openly in 
violation of law and regulation—all these things are ex- 
citing deep resentment in the State. They are being done 
deliberately to discredit the Police Department in the ab- 
sence of Vice-President Hawes and of course to discredit 
him. They are being done to cast discredit by inference 
upon the excellent Democratic city administration. They 
are being done to prevent St. Louis going Democratic again 
and in revenge for the opposition of Democratic Mayor 
Wells and President Hawes, of the Jefferson Club, to 
Boss Butler. The town is being made a vicious bedlam by 
Butler minions, to spread dissatisfaction in the State. This 
dissatisfaction will be used to make a Republican United 
States Senator. Edward Butler is “in with” the scheme, and 
incidentally he wishes to discredit Mr. Wells and Mr. 
Hawes. These are facts. The writer of this paragraph 
believes it would be a good thing for Missouri to go Repub- 
lican, but he is under no obligation to further that end by 
any such means as have recently been adopted by the 
Butler crowd to discredit decent Democracy in this town. 
The writer of this paragraph is notin favor of Mr. Stone 
for Senator, but he does not believe that to defeat the ex- 
Governor it is necessary that the town be overrun by 
sluggers and assassins openly protected by police officers 
who in doing so are betraying into the hands of his enemies 
the man they have to thank for their official existence. 


et 
The Island Habit 


THIS country seems to be acquiring the island habit. 
It now seems certain that we shall expend a small bunch 
of millions for the Danish West Indies, and that, later, 
we Shall take some more of the British islands in the same 
quarter. This island habit is all very well at first blush, 
but we ought to be careful about taking things that other 
countries are so anxious to dispose of. We may be able to 
do more with them than their present owners have been 
able to do, but they are going to cost us a great deal more 
than the purchase price and give us a variegated batch of 
troubles the end of which no man can foresee. 

se 
The World’s Fair 

WorLp’s FAIR matters are shaping up splendidly. The 
plans for the buildings are drawn and the structures 
assigned to the various architects of the Commission. The 
art department has made a strong move in securing Mr. 
Charles M. Kurtz for assistant director. He is one of the 
ablest of American cognoscenti. The ethnological exhibit 
of the races of the world has been assured the full support 
of the Government and will be the feature of the Fair, 
aside from the buildings and the art department. This ex- 
hibit will be a colossal midway with all the cheapness and 
noise and vulgarity of the midway rigorously eliminated. 
The directors are framing all their plans for an opening 
“on time,” May Ist, 1903, and to this end there will soon 





arranged a concerted campaign for appropriations from 
| States and Territories, which have not yet acted in the 
atter, and from foreign countries. If these can be 
secured within from three to six months there will be no 
dificulty whatever in opening the Fair “on time.” That 
there’s something doing we shall all know ina few days 
upon receipt of a call for twenty per cent of our 
subscription. The proper thing todois to pay in the 
assessment promptly. The sooner the money’s in hand, 
the sooner the work will begin. The country at large is 
beginning to take notice of the World’s Fair. The papers 
are beginning to write about it. Day by day national and 
international organizations are agreeing to hold conven- 
tions here during the Fair period. Already there is noted 
an influx of people from all over this country looking for 
opportunities to invest money and make money on a Fair 
basis. The matter of selecting a Director General has been 
dodged. The so-called directing committee means David R. 
Francis. As Mr. Francis is popularly held responsible for 
the success of the Fair, it is thought no more than just 
that he should be allowed the sweep and scope of authority 
necessary to enable him to meet the responsibility put upon 
him by popular opinion. He will, therefore, be the direct- 
ing head of the enterprise, and his presidency will be only 
an incident to his general superintendency. Developments 
show him as gradually concentrating in himself the super- 
visory authority over all departments, and this by a sort of 
unconscious natural selection. The great problem before the 
Fair managers just now is whether to make the Fair predom- 
inantly didactic or amusing. The question is whether the 
the people want a raree-show or want to learn something. 
There are conflicting opinions. There is, perhaps, a pre- 
ponderance of opinion against the side-show features, the 
theory being that the people are tired of the long succession 
of fairs that have made a specialty of imitating the garish, 
crude, fakey adjuncts of Chicago’s White City. To this is 
opposed the evidence of popular taste in theatricals, as 
showing that the crowd wants monkey-business. To de- 
cide the whole matter off-hand were temerarious indeed, 
and so, about all that is assured is that the fake side-show 
features will be reduced to a minimum, while every effort 
will be made to keep the exposition as a whole up to a 
dignified and noble conception. At the present time the 
World’s Fair enterprise has such a move upon it that there 
is nothing to criticize. The MIRROR’S articles on “The 
Makers of the Fair” appear to have been productive of 
activity and a response to the criticisms by the accep- 
tance of this paper’s suggestions. The articles on 
“The Makers of the Fair” will be resumed later on 
and the parceling out of approval and criticism will 
be continued in the usual _ spirit of absolute in- 
dependence and absence of personal feeling. Hitherto 
the MIRROR has pointed out the formlessness of the project, 
to the mind outside the inner circle. Now the Fair takes 
shape and,as it does so,gathers interest for the people. The 
great exposition may be said to be under way,and from now 
on we may expect the steady development of plans until, in 
a short time, the Fair will be a concrete thing and have a 

certain objective reality which will impress the many. 

ze 
D’ri and I 

Many of the recently boomed novels are not up to the 
advertisements. “D’ri and I,” by Irving Bacheller, how- 
ever, is very good summer reading, as has been testified by 
those who followed the story in its serialform in the Cen- 
tury. It has lots of “go” to it in every chapter and should 
awaken the most blasé of fiction readers. It has lots of 
open air in it and a good dash of patroitism and the mere 
writing of it is of more than merely respectable workman- 
ship. The chief characters are well drawn and the tale 
unrolls itself without too much complication. The book is 
certainly not the masterpiece that some of the “ads” would 
lead one to suppose, but you can read itand, in doing so, 
forget, in the troubles of the heroes, that you have troubles 
of your own. One doesn’t demand much more than this of 
a book nowadays, and if he does he will be disappointed. 
A good tale, neatly told, with adventure and love 
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and thrilling historic incident, well printed, as is this book 
by the Lothrop Publishing Co., is about as much asthe 
heart could wish. This book is in many respects better 
than its predecessor from Mr. Bacheller’s pen, “Eben 
Holden.” 
se 
The Steel Strike 
’TIs an ill wind, they say, that blows nobody good. But 
whom has the great steel strike benefited? Nobody, as yet. 
It cannot even benefit the foreign steel manufacturers, for 
some time. The losses occasioned by the strike can never 
be recovered. It will be a long time before the strikers get 
out of the debt into which they have been plunged by their 
idleness. Is the sacrifice atoned for by the triumph of a 
principle? Hardly. This steel strike has hurt the union 
labor cause, because it was so causelessly arbitrary. This 
strike has actually tended to create a little sympathy for the 
Trust against which it makes war. It is the most egregious 
mistake committed by organized labor since the great Debs 
outbreak. 
ts 
Lipton’s Break 
IF Sir Thomas Lipton really said that he lost the last 
cup race because his captain sold him out for £300, he is no 
better than Dunraven, who claimed he was beaten by a 
trick. The remark is foolishon its face. A captain who 
was selling a race for the Columbia's cup would never sell it 
for such a paltry sum as $1,500. Hecould get almost one 
hundred times as much—if he could get anything at all, 
which isn’t likely. It is hard to believe that Lipton, the 
great business man, could be such an ass as to make such a 
statement as has been repeated by Mr. B. F. Wade, of 
Toledo, Ohio. If Lipton tells such atale he is a fake 
sportsman, and no gentleman should engage in competition 
with him. 
et Ss 
Europe and the Yankees 
Now France and Turkey are enjoying the thrills of a 
strained relationship, but the world at large is not worried 
over the prospect. What the statesmen of Europe are 
now trying to fathom is how to prevent the commercial 
invasion of the Continent by the United States. The 
European Nations do not want a disturbing war at this 
time and they will not permit one. Turkey will 
have to be tractable and France’ will have 
to be moderate. Trade is more important to Europe 
now than war. After any considerable European disturb- 
ance the old Nations would probably awaken to the fact 
that the Yankees had gained a tremendous lead in every 
line of eff rt. Europe wants peace at least long enough to 
think out a means of combating Yankee enterprise, and the 
Czar will not be allowed to use France as a cat’s paw 
towards the dismemberment of Turkey. 


Fe 
Mr. Nagel’s Essay 


Hon. CHARLES NAGEL’S article, printed elsewhere in 
this issue of the MIRROR, upon “St. Louis’ Municipal 
Situation,” is Laodicean rather than strenuous, and it 
ends indeterminately and unsatisfactorily. Mr. Nagel is 
hardly ample in his recognition of the good results of the 
last municipal election and his conclusions, while eloquent, 
seem to lack practical pertinency. The MIRROR does not 
believe that the spirit of Mr. Nagel’s article, serious though 
it be, is exactly the spirit that will work the reform of the 
evils against which he inveighs with a somewhat ennuye 
indignation. 


Uncle Fuller. 
ee ee 


HELOISE. 





How rises this Rose of Passion rare, 
Bearing its mystical leaves upon 
A virtue our wan souls fain would share. 
Yea, by the Rood! but ’tis most fair, 
And calleth lovers unto their knees, 
Who weep anew with a late despair 
The love of the lady Héloise, 


. sprung from the dust of ages gone, 
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Saint Janwar’s blood—-ye have heard in sooth— 
Flows it twice in the conscious year 
(Marvel of faith and martyr’s truth) 
Chilling the crater’s lips of fear:* 
Glory to Christ that speaketh here 
Adown the lapse of the centuries! 
And blessed be Love that doth appear 
In the quenchless flame of Héloise! 


Favored the maid whose Saviour Spouse, 
Drawn to earth by her love supreme, 
Crowned her vigils and tears and vows 
With joy that passeth our mortal scheme. 
Not such is the miracle, I deem, 
That asketh our tender litanies,— 
Rolling the ages back as a dream, 
And showing the heart of Héloise. 


Blest Mother of God! this truth I glean, 
How many, touched by the light of grace, 
Saw angels winging from altar screen, 
All heaven kindling before thy face. 
Madonna! this is thy holy place— 
Alas! no vision the marble frees: 
Blame not if we turn a little space 
To the living love of Héloise. 


Dear loving Saint of the Paraclete! 
Sweet Martyr of love that lives alway! 
Thy flower-like life met sad defeat 
And he thou lovedst a foul dismay; 
Yet still thy story hath leave to sway 
All hearts that have drunk of sorrow’s lees; 
Thy sovereign pain shall none gainsay 
That lists to the tale of Héloise. 


O silent tomb in sad Pére /a Chaise, 
Some ashes you hold—mayhap a bust— 
But, seeds of fire in the world’s ways, 
Her words are potent o’er death and dust: 
Yes, until Christ shall crown the just 
And set the seal on his victories, 
Pray we to keep as our souls’ dear trust, 
The love of the lady Héloise. 


So, sprung from the night of ages gone, 
Now blossoms this Rose of Passion rare: 
Alas! beside it how pale and wan 
And scentless the love that we must wear! 
Yet blessed the hand that made it fair, 
And her sweet sorrow that aye shall please, 
E’en tho’ we drink of her heart’s despair 
And die with our lady Héloise. 
Michael Monahan. 
*The liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius at Naples is 
believed by the faithful to keep Vesuvius in check. 
Fe et 
LOCAL BANK STOCKS. 





ARE THEY BEING OVER-BOOSTED? 





is reflected in security, grain and real estate mar- 

kets. Every large city has its own local boom. 
There are also mining and oil booms, all calculated to en- 
rich the few and impoverish the many. Of course, specu- 
lative booms are necessary evils. There must be some 
outlet for the gambling instinct. There are only a few who 
make proper calculation and take everything into consider- 
ation before embarking in speculative undertakings. Most 
speculators buy because somebody else is doing so. The 
desire for pelf is overpowering all considerations of caution 
and prudence. There is hardly any truer maxim than the 
one which says, that it is easy to make money, but very 
hard to keep it. 

St. Louis speculation is at present very rife in bank and 
trust company shares. For the past two years prices for 
these issues have been going up by leaps and bounds. 
Every struggling dentist, doctor or lawyer is dabbling in 
bank stocks, mostly on slender margins, to say nothing of the 
women who want to multiply their small savings. The idea 
seems to prevail, and to be firmly rooted, that the possessor 
of a few shares of this kind is bound to end as a Croesus, that 
he has an absolutely sure thing. The boom, in most in- 
stances, is certainly warranted, and based on solid, tangi- 
ble facts. Local banks, like everything else, could not but 
reflect the great prosperity noticeable throughout the coun- 
try. After the extreme depression of 1893-6, a rebound 


To speculative fever is very rampant nowadays. It 
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was inevitable. The strength and solidity of the financial 
institutions of St. Louis attracted the notice of the entire 
country in the panic year of 1893, when one bank failure 
after another was reported from other financial centers. 

The record of the panic days inspired shareholders with 
confidence in the value and future of local banks stocks. 
Prices began to rise slowly in 1897, and the rise has been 
maintained ever since, barring a temporary interruption in 
1900, due to election apprehensions. Gains of almost $200 
per share have been established in some instances, while 
the wishes of shareholders were gratified with rights to 
subscribe to new stock at tempting figures or enlarged 
dividend-payments. Nearly every prominent financial in- 
stitution doubled its capital, on account of increasing busi- 
ness and prospective World’s Fair requirements. 

While local banks are on a firm and solid business basis, it 
must not be overlooked that business prosperity can not last 
forever. A reverse in the tide is bound to set in, sooner or 
later, and speculators in St. Louis bank stocks should, 
therefore, asks themselves, in all seriousness, whether 
high-water mark has not been reached, and whether pres- 
sent prices have not discounted all the good things which 
have come to pass or which we stillexpect. There are some 
bank stocks which sell at from $200 to $235 per share, 
while paying only 6 per cent per annum. At $200 per share, 
a stock, of the par value of $100, pays only 3 per cent on 
the investment, a rate which is, unquestionably, not very 
profitable. U.S. Government 3 per cent bonds are selling 
at 1084, while there are many first-class city bonds which 
return at least 344 per cent on the investment. 

Such considerations may not have much weight at the 
present time; they may even be laughed at, as being the 
outgrowth of antediluvian conservatism. The United 
States is, admittedly, a great country, perhaps the greatest 
country on God’s earth. We all know that, but the great- 
est and most powerful countries will, occasionally, suffer 
from reverses, from the katzenjammer that always 
follows in the wake of great prosperity and tremendous 
business activity. 

The boom in local bank stocks is being overdone, taken 


as a whole. There are still a few stocks that cannot be 


regarded as selling at fancy prices, but there are others 
which should not be touched until a good-sized reaction has 
Besides this, too many shares have been 
bought for a gamble only; in fact, there has been more 


taken place. 


speculative than investment buying. This being the case, 
it can easily be imagined what would follow if the country 
were to suffer from a genuine scare very suddenly. 

Bank stocks are certainly a good investment, if they are 
selected wih care and bought at decent prices. St. Louis 
bank stocks should especially be deserving of the attention 
of bona-fide investors. But both investor and speculator 
should use their second, sober thought before buying them 
after the discounting process has been completed, and the 
boom been overdone. It is a rule, well-established by 
experience, that the unwary public always gets “stuck” in 
the last few months of a boom. The value of money 
determines the value of securities. The income derived 
from local bank stocks is, with but few exceptions, below 
the value of money, and that is not asit should be. There 
will be an equalization, sooner or later. FA. &, 

Fee 


APHRA BEHN. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH WOMAN DRAMATIST. 


PHRA BEHN was a pioneer. She was the first 
A English woman to earn her living with her pen. 
Before her time there were two occupations open 
to women—witchcraft and housekeeping. Now it is sel- 
dom easy to bea pioneer. That word suggests pluck and 
struggle more or less criticized. Such was the history of 
Aphra Behn, and in her case the criticism was more 
instead of less. Besides being a pioneer she was alsoa 
widow—a legitimate sod widow, not grass—her maiden 
name being Johnson. What is more, she was a young, 
pretty and most interesting widow, which fact probably 
increased the bitterness of her critics. 

To understand an individual one must know something 
about the surrounding influences which shaped the charac- 
ter of that individual. Every human being is the result of 
something; and Aphra Behn was the result of that unnat- 
ural repression of all natural emotions under Puritan rule, 
and the consequent revulsion which ended in the unparal- 
llled license of Charles II and his court. 
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She was born in 1640, just ten years before Nell 
Gwynn, and in that year when Oliver Cromwell went up to 
his first parliament. Seven years after her birth the 
Puritan parliament issued its famous decree against actors. 
A most uncivil document it was, too. It closed up all the 
theatres, which were denounced by Puritan pulpits as “the 
devil’s chapels.” It informed actors that they were no 
better than heathens; that they were intolerable to Chris- 
tians; that they were incorrigible and vicious offenders 
who would now be compelled by whip and stocks and gyves 
and prison fare to obey ordinances which they had hereto- 
fore treated with contempt. Then mayors and sheriffs 
and high and low constables were let loose upon the poor 
Thespians, and there followed one of the darkest periods 
in the history of the drama. 

But from this atmosphere of repression it was Aphra 
Behn’s fate to escape. A relative whom she called her 
father was nominated to the post of Lieutenant-General of 
Surinam. It was this province of Surinam, now called 
Dutch Guiana, that England traded to Holland in exchange 
for our province of New York. When Aphra was still a 
child the family started for this place. On the journey 
there the father died, but his family settled in the new 
colony. Here Aphra grew to womanhood. In this romantic 
wilderness her active imagination had every freedom. 
Here she witnessed the tragedies of a brutal slave trade, 
and here it was she met the chieftain Oroonoko. Scandal 
saw a love affair between her and this hero of her first 
novel. But women like Aphra Behn were not then 
thoroughly understood. They are not entirely understood 
to-day. She was a woman who grasped very quickly the 
meaning of things. She loved life and sympathized with 
every phase of it. She knew no fear, and every atom of 
her small body thrilled with energy. To be sure, she 
sometimes misdirected this energy, but that is quite human. 
Then, too, the conditions of the times were largely to blame 
for the mistakes of Aphra Behn. Injustice to the weak 
always aroused her fiercest indignation. As Mr. Swin- 
burne has pointed out, her book, “Oroonoko,” is one 
feverish and impassioned protest against cruelty and 
tyranny. 

When she returned to England she married the Dutch- 
man, Behn. The marriage served her in two ways; it ob- 
literated the rather common name of Johnson, giving her 
another, much more unique, in its place; and it introduced 
her to the court of Charles II, where her genius and vivac- 
ity were quickly appreciated. The indolent, luxurious 
Charles was delighted with her wit and her eloquent de- 
scriptions of Surinam. A writer of that time says “she was 
mistress of all the pleasing arts of conversation.” 

Charles must have respected her ability, too, for when 
the Dutch war broke out he thought her a fit person to be 
intrusted with State business, and she was sent to Holland 
asaspy. There she met with some thrilling adventures 
and was pestered by many lovers, for Aphra was now a 
widow. Her husband must have been kind and loving, as 
he seems to have inspired in her a partially for the Dutch. 
In Antwerp she promised to wed another man of that coun- 
try, but he died while she was journeying homeward. She 
seemed fated to adventure, for on this trip from Holland 
the ship was wrecked in sight of England, and Aphra just 
escaped drowning. 

It was after this second return to her native land that 
she put herself on record for two things: introducing 
milk punch into England, and becoming the first woman 
dramatist of that country. Then it was that she dedicated 
her life to “pleasure and poetry.” This avowal set the 
gossips in a flutter. We do not know just how Aphra Behn 
defined the word pleasure, but we do know that her life 
was full of hard work. It may also be possible that this 
work was her pleasure. Some wise man said, “Our best 
doing is our best enjoyment.” 

“For a long time,” we are told, Aphra “knocked at the 


doors of the theatre in vain.” Alas! Itis the same old 


story—the survival of grit. 

It then seemed a much greater presumption on the part 
of awoman to want to write for the stage than it does to- 
day. Why, women players were something quite strange 
and new then. They, too, had had their trials. The public 
had always been accustomed to seeing boys in female roles, 
and for a long time this ambition in women was bitterly re- 
sented. Woman’s place was at home, attending to her 
roast beef. But some French companies brought actresses 
with them to London, and public prejudice was weakened 
by contrast. 


After the Restoration those “boys” who had former!y 
been so popular in female roles were passed along into the 
forties, and audiences had to wait for their Juliets and 
Ophelias to shave. Dissatisfaction grew. At last some 
woman—we do not know her name—had the courage to 
break through convention in Desdemona, and others of her 
sex quickly followed her lead. This was in 1660. And 
now a woman wanted to write plays! 

License was now rampant in England. Puritanism had 
allowed no place for social excitement, joy or pleasure, 
even of the most innocent kind. May-poles and mince 
pies were among the things denounced. It branded all joy 
as sin, and all beauty as seductive. It had fed the imagina- 
tion with distorted and morbid pictures of devils and hell 
fire. All natural desires had been dammed up until they 
had become like a stagnant, miasmic river which finally 
overflowed its banks and spread moral disease throughout 
the country. Unnatural repression is apt to produce just 
such effects. Emotion must have vent. Some writer over 
in France declared not long ago that the mission of the 
theatre was to act as an emotional purgative. 

When Charles II landed in England, after his exile in 
France, everything changed on that instant. All that was 
best in Puritanism was forgotton, and only its pettiness and 
tyranny remembered. Godliness became a _ by-word of 
scorn. Sobriety in dress, in speech or in manners was 
flaunted asa mark of the detested Puritanism. Young 
Englishmen who had grown up in the midst of this relig- 
ious war knew nothing of the bitter tyranny which gave its 
zeal to the religion og their fathers. They only knew their 
own wrongs. They had fretted under repression, and at 
the first opportunity plunged into all kinds of excesses. 

John Dryden, the foremost dramatist of the time, was 
the son of a Puritan magistrate under Cromwell. Two 
daughters of John Milton—the poet of Puritanism—were 
on the stage. The sons of one of the great Puritan preach- 
ers were writing ribald songs. Even the great Cromwell’s 
daughter, the Lady Mary, was seen frequently at the 
theatre. 

Charles II and his courtiers had brought back from the 
court of Louis XLV all of its nastiness without the French 
taste and wit. This indecency accented the general de- 
moralized condition. Duelling and raking became the 
marks of a fine gentleman. Lord Buckhurst and Sir 
Charles Sedley outraged all decency by an exhibition which 
Pepys recorded in his diary,but which his editor pronounced 
too gross to print. 

Business of any kind was abhorrent to the lazy Charles, 
and he left the affairs of state to unprincipled followers 
while he spent his time with lewd companions and his va- 
rious mistresses. Chailes was generous to his mistresses. 
He had twelve illegitimate children whom he acknowledged. 
Upon six of these sons he bestowed titles—one of them, the 
Duke of St. Albans, was Nell Gwynn’s son. While his 
people prayed for “our most religious and gracious king”— 
the title which discriminating bishops gave him in the 
liturgy—Charles was freely spending his wife’s money on 
the various ladies of his fancy. These little eccentricities 
in kings do not seem to count. 

And the theater! Of course it reflected all this life. 
The drama has ever been the mirror which has shown “the 
very age and body of the time his form and pressure.” The 
drama must be what man is, for it is the closely woven web 
of life, the mystery of joy, sorrow and pain. 

Those ribald audiences demanded ribald plays. Dryden’s 
play, “The Wild Gallant,” produced in 1662, proved a fail- 
ure. “It was not indecent enough for them,” sighed the 
poet, and promised “not to offend in the way of modesty” 
again. Wycherly, the most popular playwright of this 
time, remains the most brutal among all dramatists. 

And into this atmosphere came the ambitious Aphra 
Behn. Remember she was the pioneer English woman 
dramatist, and she was earning her living with her pen. 
Remember, too, how very few avenues there were open to 
women obliged tobe self-supporting. Is it any wonder, 
then, that Aphra learned to calla spade a spade, and that 
she wrote some of her first plays anonymously? She tried 
to write like the men of her time that her plays might be 
accepted. Why, one of our recent New York successes 
was brought to the notice of a manager only by suppressing 
the fact that it was written by a woman. 

After knocking in vain for some time at the doors of the 
theatre, Aphra Behn at last succeeded in getting her 

tragedy, “The Forced Marriage,” produced. She followed 
this up with “The Rover,” an anonymous comedy, which 
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x the fancy of the town. The Duke of York patronized 
it, and, being supposed the work of a man, it gave rise to 

at curiosity. “The Rover” long remained a popular 
drama. 

By this time Aphra had made many friends among the 
playwrights. She must have been popular with them, too, 
-or they do not seem to have been jealous of her success. 
Indeed they helped her in many ways. Edward Ravens- 
croft wrote some of her early epilogues. She must have 
been generous, warm-hearted and womanly to have gained 
the close friendship of such men as Dryden, Otway and 
Southerne. One who writes of her most bitterly acknowl- 
edges that “she was never dull.” She has been called the 
George Sand of the Restoration. 

She wrote many plays, but “The Rover” and her politi- 
cal comedies, “Roundheads” and “The City Heiress,” 
brought her the most returns in money and fame. 

She overworked and died at the age of forty-nine. She 
was buried in Westminster Abbey—an honor not bestowed 
upon either George Eliot or Jane Austen. On the marble 
slab over her grave is the following inscription: 

MRS. APHRA BEHN, 
Died April 16, 
1689. 
Here lies a proof that wit can never be defiance enough against 


mortalitie, 
Geitiude Andrews, in the Dramatic Mirror. 
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ST. LOUIS’ MUNICIPAL SITUATION. 





BY HON CHARLES NAGEL. 





[The appended article is reproduced from advance proof- 
sheets of the Proceedings of the Rochester Conference, to be 
issued next month, furnished the MrrRROR through the courtesy 
of Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, of Philadelphia, Secretary of 
the National Municipal League. It is an interesting and instruc- 
tive, because, in spite of some cynicism, a fair statement of con- 
ditions here. ] 
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P to the year 1876 the City of St. Louis occupied 
LJ the position of most cities in this country. The 
Charter was subject to amendment and control by 
the State Legislature; and the management of city affairs 
was closely allied, and in some respects identical with that 
of the county. About that time a Constitutional amend- 
ment of the State authorized the inhabitants of the city to 
frame a special Charter for local self-government. A 
Charter was accordingly adopted, which since then has 
frequently been characterized as unique. It provided, 
among other things, for a complete severance of county 
and city affairs; separating the indebtedness of the past 
and the political control for the future. For all strictly 
local interests the city was supposed to have secured abso- 
lute local self-government. It provides for a Board of 
Public Improvements, whose six members, with the excep- 
tion of the president, are appointed by the Mayor; and 
from which board all public improvement legislation must 
emanate. The official term of office is fixed at four years; 
but all appointments by the Mayor are deferred for two 
years after his election. Two houses of the Assembly 

were provided for. 

These and other changes were at the time regarded by 
the citizens of St. Louis as a victory for good city govern- 
ment; and this Charter was made the subject of quite gen- 
eral consideration and favorable comment in other places. 
The result was for some years satisfactory, but since then 
has disappointed expectations. 

Looking at this Charter now, we must see that its pre- 
vailing note is negative. Its chief purpose was resistance 
security from political abuse such as had been suffered 
nthe past. Instead of making sure of the selection of 
better men, it curtailed the power of those who might be 
chosen. 

The chief provisions of this Charter are in direct oppo- 
sition to the more modern policy of centralized responsi- 
bility; a policy which is recommended because it fixes at 
once the responsibility of the official for his work and the 
responsibility of the people for the selection of the official. 

Fad 

This Charter, chiefly the division of authority and the 
denial of the appointive power for half the term of office, 
generally resulted in what may be called colorless adminis- 
trations. Nothing was quite as good or bad as it might 
have been. However keen the political contests, the people 
were never afforded opportunity to feel the immediate con- 
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sequences of their decisions. Even when these conse- 
quences were directly traceable, a space of two years is too 
long for the proverbially poor memory of an American 
citizen. 

Besides, this Charter had the effect of lulling people 
into a feeling of security. True, the taxes might be wasted; 
but we have looked to it that those taxes should not amount 
to much. I do not think that it can be fairly said that our 
city was made the victim of serious raids upon the treasury. 
Not.at least in the sense in which this has been the case in 
some other cities. We lost great opportunities by the 
reckless granting of franchises, and there is no doubt that 
these grants were obtained upon terms that would have 
materially aided the city, if the revenue secured had been 
turned into the right channel. But the city’s regular in- 
come was reducd chiefly by waste and irregularity, such as 
would paralyze a private enterprise; but not more than we 
have come to regard as a natural, if not a necessary feat- 
ure of American municipal government. We may have 
been bad, but we were never bold. 

The ordinary waste was, however, enough to demon- 
strate that we could not keep up with legitimate demands. 
Probably the most economical management could not have 
done this. It is certainly true that by means of some indif- 
ferent, and some altogether bad, administrations, we were 
brought to realize that something must be done, for streets, 
sewers, water, and especially for eleemosynary institutions. 

This demand was accentuated by some other conditions, 
all of which were united to press for prompt decision. 

The last city administration was Republican, and was, by 
common consent, extremely unsatisfactory. Outside of the 
immediate recipients of favors, it has no defenders. It 
was worse than indifferent, and managed to create a gen- 
eral feeling of resentment. The pride of the people was 
hurt, and a rebuke was bound to follow. The demand for 
a better standard of municipal government was universal, 
without regard to the party that might have the credit of 
securing this result. 

There were still other conditions that made this change 
imperative. The great need for public improvements was 
emphasized by our city’s preparation for a World’s Fair in 
commemoration of the Louisiana Purchase. We must have 
our house in order for the reception and entertainment of 
guests. 

All these forces united to promise a good result. For 
a time an independent movement was considered. But this 
was abandoned, with the practical assurance that both 
national parties would insist upon’ nominations of high 
order. The prospect was altogether bright, but suffered 
some disappointment by reason of other complications that 
had gradually arisen. 

For some time the independence of the city as a munci- 
pality had been drawn into question. The Legislature had 
again and again assumed to invade the local self-govern- 
ment guaranteed bythe Charter. At first the Supreme 
Court, in passing upon these acts, undertook to discrimi- 
nate between State control proper, and legislation to regu- 
late affairs of a strictly local character. But finally even 
this distinction was abandoned, and to-day it is virtually 
admitted that the city is, to all intents and purposes, under 
the absolute control of State legislation. 

These legislative inroads were by most people received 
with regret and apprehension. By some the opportunity for 
a short cut to results was recognized and accepted. A Con- 
stitutional amendment was, at the instance of prominent St. 
Louis citizens, submitted, and was afterwards declared 
carried, which authorizes the city to issue $5,000,000 bonds 
for the promotion of the World’s Fair. A Charter amend- 
ment to cover a similar measure would have required a 
three-fifths vote of all voters. This Constitutional amend- 
ment required a mere majority of those voting in the State, 
and, in recognition of local interests, required a special ma- 
jority of those voting upon the amendment within the city. 
This step will no doubt point the way for other, probably 
less popular, innovations. 

Perhaps the chief inducement to this invasion is the fact 
that St. Louis is the one Republican stronghold in our 
Democratic State. The temptation is great, in and out of 
the city, to force a change. 

This tendency was radically expressed in two measures 
enacted by the Legislature in 1899, One is the police law, 
under which the Governor appoints all members of the 
Police Board, with the exception of the Mayor. In some 
respects this law follows old rules, but it certainly empha- 
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sizes them all to the cost of the city. It fixes the minimum 
number of policemen and the salaries, and provides that 
the certificates of the Police Board as to the amount of 
money needed shall have the force of appropriations. The 
City Assembly is compelled by State law, under severe 
penalties, to make the appropriations as ordered by the 
Police Board. The law has been sustained by the Supreme 
Court; although the citizens are still wondering why a law, 
which makes State offisials out of policemen, should require 
their salaries to be paid exclusively out of the city’s re- 
sources. The law is justified upon purely technical 
grounds, although it clearly offends against the spirit of 
every principle of local self-government. It makes another 
step in the direction indicated above. The real purpose of 
this law was made more apparent by the enactment of an- 
other law for the particular control of elections in the City 
of St. Louis. This law, comparatively innocent upon a 
superficial reading, is probably as carefully designed a 
measure for the perpetration and protection of election 
frauds as was ever enacted outside of Kentucky. The 
Governor appoints the Election Commissioners. These in 
turn elect the judges and clerks of election for all political 
parties. Most of the registration of voters is had at one 
central point. Between this law and the police law the 
opportunities are practically unlimited. How they were 
avoided is attested by Grand Jury reports and by the devel- 
opments in election contests. Even the most unsophisti- 
cated have been compelled to admit that these two laws are 
intended to reverse the will of the people of St. Louis. 
Coming into play at a time when all conditions seemed ripe 
for the intelligent assertion of popular impatience, they did 
much to disturb the issues, and to invite unnecessary and 
unfortunate conflict. The demand for a clean city admin- 
istration was clouded by a dispute which now promises to 
form the issue of the next State campaign. 

One more condition interfered with a distinct contest 
over the one issue that should have decided the city election. 
The State Legislature had authorized a consolidation of all 
street railroads in St. Louis. This was followed by a gen- 
eral street-car strike; and this by, perhaps, the worst blow 
the reputation of our city has ever suffered. Feeling arose 
to avery high pitch; every appeal to prejudice known to the 
agitator or the politician was resorted to, and the echoes of 
that conflict will be heard for many a day. Besides the 
candidates of two National parties, another candi- 
date was put up, on the platform of municipal owner- 
ship. This principle of his platform was really endorsed 
by all the candidates; but his appeal to the voters came 
with particular force, because he had fora number of 
years espoused the cause of the poor man against the rich, 
and therefore became the political beneficiary of the intense 
feeling aroused during the strike against the property- 
holding class. 

The result was, that the spring election drew the old 
party lines very close, where, theretofore, the greatest inde- 
pendence had been shown; while the labor element broke 
away from old party affiliations, to register its protest 
against the existing order of things. In consequence the 
election was, on one hand, a confusion of protests and re- 
bukes; and, on the other hand, the most flagrantly corrupt 
in the history of our city. 

The general result is this: The Democratic ticket de- 
clared elected is a good one—about as good as the one pre- 
sented by the other National party. Which ticket was 
really elected no one knows and, for that matter, few 
enough care. We may look with perfect confidence to 
material improvements long needed. Charter amendments 
looking to that end will pass, or will be declared carried 
under the aforesaid election laws. The end justifies the 
means. We are going to carry everything that seems good. 
We are in that business. But the day of reckoning is 
bound to come. The fraud upon the suffrage will be 
punished, if not by the exercise of the suffrage, by means 
more radical. 

The very large vote that was cast by workingmen at 
this election for a third candidate, who has for years ap- 
pealed to the masses of the people against tax-dodgers, 
franchise-grabbers, etc., is sufficient notice that itis not 
safe to rely upon the management of elections by either 
force or cash. The people are bound to be consulted. If 
they are not reasoned with, they will act without reason, 
but act they will. Much as has been said, and justly said, 
against the outrages perpetrated in our city during the last 
year’s strikes, one fact has so far gone without comment; 
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and this is, that at the bottom of the fierce acts of violence 
was a well-settled and profound indignation against mis- 
management and wrong-doing in the past. The force 
which manifested itself by disorder was not to be attributed 
entirely to sympathy with the strikers, but very largely to 
indignation at the manner in which the street railroads and 
similar corporations had acquired their franchises. It is 


just as safe to say that most of the citizens who took arms 


to restore order in the city of St. Louis felt no more opposi- 
tion in their own hearts to car-window smashers than they 


did to franchise-grabbers. To the minds of American 
citizens, a mob on the street is no more guilty than is a 
briberin the Assembly. The attack upon government and 
law and order is the same. They stand upon the same 
footing, with this difference, that the franchise grabber is 
actuated by exclusively selfish and corrupt motives, while 
the member of a mob may at least be actuated by a blind 
desire to help his comrades. Conditions which appeared in 
so aggravated a form in the city of St. Louis, and from 
which the city has in the main recovered, are, of course, 
the same throughout this country. It all resolves itself to 
this: 

There is no short cut to good government, National, State 
or municipal. There is no wrong-doing without retribution. 
The citizens may for atime be hoodwinked, or their votes 
may be bought or counted out; but the force of those votes 
must ultimately assert itself. There are some things about 
which there is no compromise possible. The suffrage may 
be curtailed; about the wisdom of this there may be argu- 
ment; but whatever the suffrage is, it must, to all intents 
and purposes, be honestly and freely exercised. If not, 
the keenest sufferer will be the property-holder who has 
endeavored to secure his peace, by means of his regular 
election contributions, and by closing his eyes to the pur- 
pose for which those contributions are used. 
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IMPRECATIONS. 


BY MAXIM GORKI. 


[This brilliant satire from the pen of Gorki, the Russian 
novelist-vagabond, whose work was reeently reviewed in this 
paper, was translated first into French, when appeared at once a 
resemblance in eccentric fascinating quality to the work of the 
wizard Maupassant, This translation was made from the French, 
for the MIRROR, by Francis A, Huter, 
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T is a bad thing for an author to have many admirers— 

| a very badthing. Trees that grow in swamps are not 

hurt by too much moisture, while the oak-tree, on the 
other hand, must not have more than its proper measure. 

I intend to relate the experiences of a writer, who, in 
traveling towards his final goal, has lost himself in the 
labyrinth of popularity, and to describe his grotesque at- 
titude, assumed after he had partaken of the lemonades of 
flattery. 

He was a young, naive fellow, who distinguished him- 
self from his colleagues by a natural air of frankness and 
honesty. When he noticed his growing popularity,he was, 
at first, stupefied at the whims of the public, and thought 
it strange that readers remain indifferent, when the trom- 
bone is put to their ears, and are happy and enthusiastic, 
when they hear the soothing, pleasing sounds of the flute. 

It can not be said that the young fellow was modest. He 
only knew his real worth and talents. Besides this, he 
realized perfectly well that in his native country (Russia) 
one cannot speak of a people; there is nothing but a public, 
and it is precisely the public that makes literary as well as 
other successes. The people proper lives its customary life, 
neglecting authors, believing in witchcraft, submitting to 
ills of all kinds, starving and suffering incessantly, and 
willing to exchange all the literature of the world and other 
fine arts of the public for a sack of flour. 

Although he knew ail this, our young man was human. 
Besides this, as we all know, every author, even the most 
erudite, isin some respects narrow-minded. For this rea- 
son, the exaggerated attention of the public made a very 
favorable impression. 

He received many flattering testimonials of his growing 
popularity and the esteem in which he was held by the 
And the Devil, faithful companion of the writer, 
“Don’t be worried about it, you little fool, 
for you have amply merited allthis. You are now to the 
public what a young mistress is to an old dotard. Discard 
your airs of modesty. The crab-fish likes to be boiled 


public. 
said to him: 
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alive, and the author likes to be consumed in the smoke of 
glory.” 

Little by little our young fellow changed his attitude. 
He showed his appreciation of popularity. Wherever he 
went, applause followed him. He finally liked the plaudits 
of the multitude as much as the drunkard his whiskey. 

One day, while passing through a much frequented place, 
the public surrounded him, pushed him towards a wall, and, 
clapping hands, shouted “Bravo, Bravo!” He smiled 
obligingly and rejoiced at the spectacle. This was the first 
time that he found himself so close to the public. 

Suddenly, he felt very ill at ease; bizarre ideas floated 
through his surging brain. It seemed to him that every one 
ot his admirers compared his ears with his (the author’s) 
own, to ascertain which were the longest. And the poor 
fellow felt his ears grow and grow and grow until they 
reached gigantic proportions. But the public was still there, 
yelling one “Bravo” after another. 

Our author then became obsessed with the terrible idea 
that he was the property of his admirers, and that they 
would, within a few minutes, begin to play ball with him. 

And the Devil, still at his side, witha sinister smile, 
murmured into his ears: “There, look, look!” 

The young fellow looked up again, and noticed that the 
crowd was still growing. The eyes of the public, like hun- 
dreds of needles, penetrated his breast, it seemed to him, 
and still he looked on with undisguised horror. And now 
all the faces changed into a single one, of immense size and 
servile appearance, with two big holes, instead of eyes, and 
a nose of elephantine dimensions. 

And once more the Devil murmured: 
tongue, look!” 

The sensual, gross lips of the monster moved and quiv- 
ered, and finally uncovered an immense, cavernous hole, 
which exhaled a fetid, rotten breath. And deep down in 
that hole, an enormous, slimy tongue showed itself, and it 
grunted, “Bravo!” 

Our affrighted author closed his eyes. But, when he 
opened them again, he saw before himself ordinary human 
beings, with smiling faces, and eyes reflecting joy and 
pleasure. The young fellow recovered his self-composure. 
His fears vanished, and the idea crept into his mind to give 
the public a stimulating cordial. He laid his hand upon his 
heart and said: “Gentlemen!” 

“Bravo!” 

“Silence, he wishes to speak!” 

“Gentlemen! Your kindnesstouches me very much. I 
think I unde'stand you. When I was a little boy, I used to 
run after the military band.It was not the music that amused 
me, but the way in which the musicians inflated their 
cheeks. I thank you, very much, gentlemen!” 

“Bravo.” 

“We love you.” 

“Once more I thank you, gentlemen.” 

“Bravo.” 

And the Devil, standing behind him, smiled and said: 
“Such a rascal.” 

“T believe in the sincerity of your affection, gentlemen. 
At times, I think that you like me so much because I wear 
no blouse, and because I use suggestive, improper expres- 
sions, occasionally. And then,again, I think that if I could 
write lyrical verses w:th my left foot, you would like me 


“Look at that 


still more.” 
“Bravo.” 

“At other times, I think that you are not real readers, 
but only admirers. The intelligentreader knows that the 
soul is more important than the outward man, and does not 
admire the author as he would a steer with two heads. He 
reads the books, but does not believe every word. He is 
able to distinguish between the true and untrue. And 
when he has used his mental powers well, he has done a 
good act. And it is the good acts that form history, but 
you,—you are not making history, you only make scandals. 
To be frank with you, I will say that Ido not like you at 
all. I have not the least esteem tor you. My colleagues 
have often told me that it is necessary to respect the public, 
but not one could tell me why. Tell me, now, why should 
I have any respect for you?” 

He remained silent for a little while, repeating the 
question with his eyes. But they all stood mute. A chill 
appeared to have fallen over the multitude. 

“Your silence proves that you cann-.t assign a reason 
yourselves.” 

A red-haired fellow then opened his mouth and said, in 
a low pitched voice: “We are men!” 


“Men? Are there many among you? Among a 
thousand, there are perhaps five who believe that man jis 
king and creator of life, and that his right to think, talk 
and move about without restriction is a sacred one. Yes, 
there are perhaps five, willing and capable to fight for this 
right and to succumb without fear in defending it. 

“You, you are all either the slaves or impudent ma ters 
of life. The little bitof humanity in you belongs to the 
animal, and when I see your timid, troubled eyes, I realize 
what few honest, courageous men there are in this world. 
The time has come, when my country is badly in need of a 
hero, a real man.” 

About thirty men in the audience turned their backs 
and left. He continued: 

“A man that really lives is always trying to find some- 
thing,—he has his aim—but you lead an inert, tranquil, 
lazy, well-regulated existence. You obey commands. But, 
as you require a theme for conversation, like beggars on 
the front steps of a church, you ask literature for some- 
thing that may amuse you. Literature is the spice that 
you require to relieve the staleness of your sluggish exist- 
ence. It tickles you, when an author writes with blood 
and gall,—it only tickles you. Such writings provoke 
neither hate nor love in you; they only provoke approval or 
condemnation.” 


“You are no men, you are only spectators, the public. 
There would be no change in this world if you were all to 
disappear very suddenly. You are the victims of the 
thirst for pleasure, of envy and of indigestion. When your 
shoe hurts your foot, you groan and swear. How true are 
the words of Schopenhauer. At the cry of ‘Liberty,’ you 
say: ‘What is Hecubato me?’ Go to the Devil! If you 
only knew how pitiable, disgusting and silly you are, how 
painful it is to live among you. Your life is banale and 
flat, and when somebody points this out to you, you remain 
indifferent. You are professing your love of esthetics 
while you are wallowing in the mud.” 


The audience had become very small. Long discourses 
are not popular. The Devil still smiled, and sometimes 
laughed aloud. He could appreciate and relish every 
word. But the orator intended to bring it toanend. He 
resumed. 


“Existence is an epical poem, which exalts the man that 
is anxious to solve the eternal riddle and does not succeed, 
that desires to know everything and has to acknowledg e 
his impotence, that strives to be as strong and all-powerful 
as his Divine Father and has not the force to overcome 
the weakness of his nature. Have you ever heard any- 
body talk about justice, equity, truth, of the desire to see 
everybody proud, free and handsome? You cowards, you 
are unable to catch a fly without assistance. You fight 
those insects with a paper impregnated with poison. Flies 
have my sympathy, because they are so active and prevent ° 
you from sleeping.” 

“However, lam wrong. You are disquieted. When 
life is a bore to you, because you are unable to support your 
family, or when your wife is infatuated with some other fel- 
low, because she has become tired of you and your ideas, 
you lament, you philosophize and speak about the vanity 
and misery of life, until your income has been argumented 
or until you have found a new mistress. And in indulging 
in your senile recriminations and lamentations about 
troubles and disenchantments, you are contaminating your 
children and concentrating their thoughts on the multi- 
tudinous, trifling miseries of life.” 


“Fatigued by your complaints, your children will, in 
their turn, follow in your steps with docility, will be 
prematurely old, luke-warm and cowardly. Your old, 
immense, dirty structure is full of the blood of those who 
have been crushed beneath its foundations. It is trembling 
and crumbling away; it has a premonition of the approach- 
ing end, and awaits the final crash with terror. The de- 
stroying forces are gathering; they are growing rapidly 
and can be restrained only with the greatest difficulty. And 
the decrepit structure will at last come crashing down on 
your head. You deserve to be overtaken by such a 
catastrophe, because you have not done anything.” 

Only a few of the audience remained to listen. Some 
looking upon the orator with pity in their eyes, others felt 
bored, but none seemed to be offended. 

One young fellow cried out: “You give us nothing but 
words; let us have your programme.” 

An old gentleman said with a heavy sigh: 
scribed to romanticism in my youth.” 


“T also-sub- 
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The Devil laughed uproariously. 

‘I must also tell you that you like to be unhappy. This 
is nothing but calculation on your part. You have nothing 
n you that you could be proud of, or that could induce you 
to love one another, and so you affect to be unhappy, in 
order to provoke pity, sympathy and those small emotions 
which you feel in your relations with your friends, or in 
looking down upon a little dog whose foot has been crushed 
by awheel. You know nothing of healthy, strong love; 
you are afraid of it; you use it, piecemeal, like thieves. 
You gentle people, you poor beggars! May God multiply 
your misfortunes, so that worry and anxiety may arouse 
you.” 

Somebody said: “You are misrepresenting us, sir; 
you are unjust.” 

“Don’t talk about justice; there is no justice, at least, 
not among you. And, besides, you are all mediocre. You 
form society. How could I divide you into bad and good? 
When you are young, you all are taught the same things 
At the age of twenty-five you deny the right of property; 
when you are thirty-five, you own acomfortable home. I 
know that you are capable of acquiring a fortune, but what 
have you made of life? Your sentiments are equally cold, 
even among those who speak ardently. The desire to be 
fashionable is not a bad one, but an honest man is not 
afraid of the mire. Why is it that there is so much obse- 
quiousness in the face of force and might, and where have 
you learned that cringing fear about the integrity of your 
skin? I assert that all that is vile and repulsive flourishes 
about and among you, because it is based upon your fear for 
your skin, for your appearance, for your servility. We are 
all guilty of this execrable weakness, and if I believed in 
the efficacy of cursing, I would curse you!” 

“Well, well, that is enough,” said the Devil, with a 
cynical smile. 

Our author looked about himself. They had all disap- 
peared. “This is very strange,” he finally said. “I wanted 
to finish.” 

I do not know what became of the young man after- 
wards. 1 can only repeat that it isa bad thing for an 
author to have too many admirers. Therefore, everybody 
that has to deal with the public should, from time to come, 
make use of acid, that is, truth, in order to purify the at- 
mosphere that surrounds him. And that is all. 
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THE WIND UP OF A WOOING. 





apparently courted retirement the most. She 
strove to eseapc all chances of criticism, not from 
any inherent love of respectability, but rather because she 
deemed a virtuous garment the better wear for social purposes. 
She had acquaintances among the women who may have 
thought at times that she was prone to enjoying male admira- 
tion, but such innuendos never got very far, for the men 
promptly cutthem down. They one and all believed her jolly 
good company. She hada fine figure, but could not be called 
a beauty, enjoyed a handsome bank account, and a husband 
who spent two-thirds of his time in a sweltering hole in 
Chihuahua looking after important mining interests. He 
never spoke of taking her there and left the child and her 
to enjoy life as best they could in the pretty bay suburb. 
In course of time affection of husband and wife became 
the kind that is fanned intoa semblance of strength by 
many and prolonged separations. Madge Deming, in her 
quiet life, interrupted by the visits of agreeable men ac- 
quaintances, who were allured by her charming surround- 
ings, often looked at her sunny-faced little Charters and 
declared if her own sense of duty ever failed the thought 
of such a bonny son would be a mighty safeguard to her. 
Her women friends declared that she was neither pretty 
nor amusing, but the men said she was attractive, charm- 
ing and very clever. Mrs. Deming attributed this opinion 
to her ability to hide her own imperfections and draw out 
the perfections of the other sex. For every man believes 
there is a part of his nature which only needs tu be understood 
to be appreciated. So while she studied men as a class, indi- 
vidually, they adored at hershrine and usually there was one 
who stood out in her mind more prominently than the others. 
Just now it was Ronald Travers. 
He was a charming fellow, a bit refractory at times, 
but he studied ber moods and tried to amuse her. So 
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quietly had he won his way into her good graces that she 
suddenly awoke to the realization that he showed signs of 
trying to monopolize her. This would never do. It would 
not only rouse people to talking, but it would set at defiance 
her cardinal rule that $he must feel above danger. It 
irritated her to think that she had slipped unconsciously 
into this position, and, as she dressed for her drive with him 
that day, she determined that she would make him under- 
stand clearly that, like all her other men acquaintances, he 
must remain at the outer boundary of cordial friendship. 

She was quietness itself when she entered the buggy. 
For some time they drove countryward without saying a 
word; the man occupied with the spirited horses; the 

woman apparently absorbed in the landscape, but she was 
thinking the while how the matter could be most adroitly 
brought to a point and settled. 

“Do you know,” she began, laying a hand gently on his 
arm, “that you’re quite the nicest man in the world when 
Deming is away.” 

He started as if she had struck him. 

“There was no callto say that to me.” he said “I—I 
don’t deserve to be reminded about—your hus—Deming.” 

She started in her turn. 

“I—I am paid for taking off the mask of wifely duty in 
your presence. What a fatal error it is for any woman to 
do this,” she said, bitterly; “it lays her so open to cruel 
words.” 

“What is come over you, dear?” he asked, “you don’t 
seem to be yourself to-day.” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing?” 

“Well, perhaps it’s you.” 

“And that’s what you call nothing. Madge, what an ex- 
asperating bit of humanity you are.” 

He attempted half-playfully to cover her hand with his 
own, but she avoided him. 

“Ronald,” she said, earnestly, “you are very intuitive. 
Sometimes I think you fathon my very thoughts. You 
have no right to do this. There is a limit to what you must 
know of me. You must understand this and live up to it.” 

He regarded her intently. 

“What are you aiming at?” 

“What I say.” 

He was silent for awhile. Then she resumed, quietly: 

“I think it is better for you to go away for a time—you 
understand.” 

“Certainly, if you will go with me.” 

“Nonsense.” 

“Not a bit of it.” 

“Can’t you, won’t you understand,” she broke out, pas- 
sionately, “that you must go away? Don’t you realize how 
you are beginning to show your power before people? I 
will not be so controlled by any man.” 

“But we could be so much_to each other, dear—you 
and I.” 

“All men say that.” 

“But in my case it is different. I know how much a 
woman like you is capable of loving; how much she could 
give a man, if she cared for him, and sometimes I think you 
really do care for me. Heavens! if I could only see be- 
hind your masked feelings. If I could only see you as I 
really know you are.” 

The woman trembled. The passionate nature which 
she covered under a show of cunventionality quivered with 
the tensity of his voice. She felt a surge of feeling sweep 
over her that threatened to sweep respectability to destruc- 
tion, that threatened to carry her headlong as Travers 
wished. 

“We could take the ch ld,” he broke in. 

The woman awoke with that word. The child, her 
Charters, ah, yes, her safeguard. 

“Please drive home,” she said, “I am beginning to feel 
tired. I think I’m going to have a raging headache.” 

They drove home in silence. As he helped her from 
the buggy he said, “Will you please mea little to-night. 
Madge? I am coming tosee you. After that I will go 
away and do anything you wish. But be kind to me just 
for this evening. It nay be the last time, you know.” 

She laughed lightly as she ran up the steps. 

“Very well,” she said, gaily. “I'll listen to your plans; 
but mind, it’s just for this evening.” Then with a bright 
smile she disappeared within doors. 

Two hours later he came as he had promised. In dress- 
ing to receive him she became possessed of a mad spirit 
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which she made no effort to control. She had donned a 
gray trailing gown which clung to her supple form and de- 
fined her lines alluringly. She was possessed of warm, 
wilful feelings, and she seemed to enjoy their dominion. 
She had thought out the whole situation and decided that 
he should not go away. What was the use? She cared 
for him and—she put up her lips to be kissed, when he 
came. 

They had barely seated themselves in the half-light 
when her heart suddenly stopped beating. Footsteps— 
Deming’s footsteps—were crossing the verandah and ap- 
proaching the front door. His key was sounding in the 
lock when she frantically seized Travers by the wrist and 
drew him into the next room, her left hand gripping her 
bosom and vainly trying to stifle the loud heart-beats. 

“We are on the second floor,” he said, quickly, in a low 
voice, “is there no porch window? I might be abie to 
jump.” 

She indicated the door opposite: “Charters’ room,” 
she whispered. 

“Come,” he said, and seizing his hat and overcoat again 
he half dragged her after him. 

In the dim light of the room she saw the lad was sound 
asleep. Deming’s footsteps could be heard ascending the 
stairs. Travers went to the Venetian window, stepped out- 
side quickly and drew the window fast behind him. Mrs. 
Deming flung herself face down upon acouch with her 
hands tightly clasped over her eyes and ears as if to shut 
out all sight and hearing of what she felt must follow. 

Her husband gently pushed open the door. 

“Poor little woman,” he said, “she’s asleep, tired out, I 
suppose, watching over Charters. And there the young 
imp lies sleeping like a log. What creatures these mothers 
are, anyway.” 

Mrs. Deming slowly raised her head and stared at 
him. 

“Max!” she cried, springing up. 

He thought her surprise complete and opened his arms 
to receive her. 

“Yes,” he said, “I’m home two weeks before my time. 
Don’t tremble so, little woman: I didn’t mean to surprise 
you so suddenly.” 

There wasaclick at the window and it swung open 
lightly. Mrs. Deming was facing that way, looking over 
her husband’s shoulder. He felt her form suddenly grow 
limp, and alow moan escaped her as she began to slip 
through his arms. He caught her and swung around 
sharply in time to see a man step into the room through the 
balcony window. His hat was pulled low over his eyes 
and across the lower part of his face was bound a broad, 
white silk handkerchief. His disguise was complete. 

“Don’t move said the intruder, coolly, “no harm will be 
done. Give any alarm and I’ll not be responsible for the 
trouble that’ll follow. Nowto business. Stack your cash 
on that onyx table.” 

Deming laid his wife on the couch and did as he was 
bid. 

“That’s right,” saidthe burglar, “you’re a man after my 
own heart. Do asI say and you’ll be able the sooner to 
get to your wife’s assistance. There’s her purse on the 
bureau: empty the cash in it beside yours on the table.” 

Deming did so. 

“Hurry up, or there’ll be trouble in a minute,” he broke 
in, sharply. 

“All I want’s the money,” returned the burglar, “no in- 
criminating jewelry for me. Now, if you’ll kneel beside 
your wife, I’ll be off. No treachery; no alarm, or you take 
the consequence,” and he brandished his revolver recklessly. 

“Oh, go,” said Deming, curtly, “you can’t get out too 
quickly. Take your dirt, but don’t waken the child with 
so much talk: you’ll frighten him. Get out before my wife 
comes too and sees you again.” 

The burglar passed quickly through the door, down- 
stairs and out through the front entrance, and disappeared 
in the darkness. Deming worked hard over his uncon- 
scious wife and after several minutes she came too with a 
deep sigh. Suddenly she sat up and looked around with a 
startled cry. 

“Don’t be afraid, dear,” said her husband, “the burglar 
is gone. He went away quietly enough. See, he didn’t 
even wake Charters, so everything is all right.” 

She heaved a deep sigh of relief and clung closer in 
his protecting arms, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


“Anting-Anting Stories,” by Sargent 
Kayme, is a book of Philippine stories of 
amulets and charms. An “anting-anting” is 
acharm. The stories are not remarkable 
either for originality of conception or excel- 
lence of execution. “The Conjure Man of 
Siargao” is the best of the sheaf, and that, 
like the others, is crudely done. “Our Lady 
of Pilar” is almost as good, though too ob- 
vious. “Mrs. Hannah Smith, Nurse,” has 
some pathos and character, but it limps. 
These “strange tales of the Filipinos” are, 
probably, the first that touch upon the se- 
crets of the life of the people of our oriental 
possessions, but they do not go very deep 
and they are not vitalized at all. ” A few col- 
lectors of Filipino ana may wish to preserve 
them, but they will hardly interest other 
(Small, Maynard & Co., publish- 
Price, $1.25.) 
& 
“Edgar Allan Poe,” by John A. Joyce, is 
literary curiosity. There’s as much Joyce 
as Poe in the book. The whole thing is 
“touched” and yet it has some interesting 
patches. Col. Joyce, in this book, prints 
many of his own poems, and especially re- 
asserts his authorship of “Laugh and the 
World Laughs With You,” claimed by Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox. Undeniably one gets 
from Col. Joyce, formerly of St. Louis, a 
good boiled-down biography of Poe, and that 
biography colored by a quality of the biog- 
rapher not unlike the quality of the man, 
though not the poet, Poe. There are some 
frightful specimens of Joyce verse, and 
wonderful exhibitions of taste of a sort, and 
over it all an Ophelian tinge. The book is 
dedicated to “John B. Henderson (former 
Senator from Missouri), Scholar, Statesman 
and Patriot, who acts at all times upon the 
loftiest principles of manhood and nation- 
ality.” It is as unique a specimen of “queer” 
literature as has appeared in many a day. 
(Published by F. Tennyson Neely, New 
York. ) 
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“A Corsair King,” by Maurus Jokai, 
translated by Mary A. Safford, is a blood- 
and-thunder affair, unworthy of, not to say 
disgraceful to, the great Hungarian novelist. 
The carnage, carousing, blaspheming, etc., 
is overdone. It is almost incoherent. There 
are thousands of better pirate stories than 
this one, which has no excuse for being 
written. It is published by L. C. Page & 
Co., Boston, and the price doesn’t matter, 
because the book is worthless. 

as 

“When Eve Was Not Created” is the title 
of a book and the first of three stories in the 
book by Hervey White. It is a sort of alle- 
gory of the quest of the ideal, more particu- 
larly the ideal as it is manifest, in hints, in 
woman. The work is strongly done. The 
style is sharp and the thought is blunt. The 
second story in the volume, “A Mono- 
chrome,” is gritty and grippy and wears its 
pity into your heart. It deals with the feel- 
ings of a Mormon’s first wife over the ar- 
rival of the seeond. The deadly, ignorant, 
sodden joylessness of the tale is an achieve- 
ment. Nothing could more powerfully show 
the spirit-suppressing character of Mormon- 
ism. Mr. White is almost laconic in his 
sentences. There is a hard beauty in his 
method. This book is not pleasant reading, 
nor easy reading, but get you into it and it 
has a great fascination. (Small, Maynard 
& Co., Boston. Price, $1.25.) 

Fad 

“An Idyl of the Rhine,“ by Louisa Pal- 

mier Myers, of St. Louis, tells very prettily, 
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in rhyme and rhythm, graceful if not distin- 
guished, of a young girl’s first love. Her 
hero is of the castled Rhine, a soldier of the 
Black Hussars. The innocent joy of loving 
him, the enchantment of it all, their meet- 
ing, the flirtation, the happy hours passed 
together, the final parting, are narrated 
quite pleasingly. The aftermath—only a 
sweet memory of days gone by—terminates 
the poem, as not unfrequently end the fleet- 


ing joys in real life. (Published by F. Ten-. 


nyson Neely, New York.) 
we 

“?Tilda Jane,” a story for boys and girls, 
by Marshall Saunders, is told in a bright, 
entertaining manner, with pleasant humor 
and a great deal of insight into the 
mysterious operations of the child-mind. 
Tilda Jane, although having to tell many 
falsehoods to extricate herself from the 
many troubles that befall her, consequent 
upon being a runaway from an orphan 
asylum, is, nevertheless, very conscientious 
and quite tender-hearted. One forgives her 
for running away from the “’sylum” because 
of the treatment received there and she is so 
earnest in her resolutions to be good when 
she gets the opportunity and keeps the 
resolution so faithfully that one forgives her 
her the stories, too. The tale is somewhat 
on the religious order and the moral that is 
somewhat obviously inculcated—if a grown- 
up may pass upon the matter—is a whole- 
some one. “’Tilda Jane,” however, is a very 
winsome little girl and she is just full of 
character that sometimes seems as old as it 
is young, and all the little ones will find her 
an addition to the “invisible playmates” of 
the world of childhood’s reading. (L. C. 


Page and Co., publishers, Boston, Mass. 


Price $1.25.) 
Fe Ft 
MISSOURI’S STORY. 

Champ Clark, Congressman from the 
Ninth district, and Walter Williams, editor 
of the Columbia, Missouri, Herald, have in 
preparation and nearly ready for publication 
“The Story of Missouri.” The volume will 
bein the best sense a Missouri Story Book. It 
will recount the life and incidents which make 
fascinating the history of the commonwealth, 
will abound with personal sketch, anecdote 
and reminiscence, the flesh-and-blood side 
of great Missourians and the underlying 
causes which made the State a potent factor 
in the development of the broad-bosomed 
West. It will not be a history nor a collec- 
tion of statistics, but what its title indicates, 
a story-book which its authors hope will 
prove more readable than the most delightful 
novel—as truth is ever more charming than 
fiction. Beginning with the Trans-Mississippi 
country before the Louisiana Purchase, “The 
Story of Missouri” will tell of that Purchase, 
the most far-reaching real estate transaction 
in all history. Reference will be made to 
the striking but almost forgotten fact that in 
reality the fate of Missouri was settled by 
Wolfe’s splendid achievement on the plains 
of Abraham. With this for a beginning there 
be willtraced Missouri’s political influence, 
which began before her admission into the 
Union, and continues to this day; Missouri’s 
wealth and development; Missouri’s educa- 
tional and religious growth; the character of 
Missouri’s population—especially of the 
pioneers who were of the salt of the earth; 
the life of Missouri in peace; Missouri’s 
part in war. The volume will seek to tell the 
truth about Missourians dead and alive and in 
such a way that every Missourian at home 
or abroad will recognize himself in the 
mirroring pages. 

Of course the volume will have portraits 





a century. 


’ 


Portuguese.’ 


and strong. 


Published by 





You Must READ 


SONNETS TO A WIFE 
By ERNEST McGAFFEY 


The volume is the finest utterance in 
American verse of the last quarter of 
It ranks with Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning’ s ‘‘Sonnets From the 
It sings a love for 


woman and for nature sweet and sane 


William Marion Reedy 
THE ‘*SMIRROR’’ 
OZARK BUILDING, ST, LOUIS, MO. 


Price, $1.25 
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other than the pen-pictures. It will be issued 
in appropriate binding and typography, and it 


will be accurate as tothe historical statements ° 


and statistics. The distinctive feature of 
“The Story of Missouri,” however, that 
which it is believed will make important and 
entertaining the publication, is that it is to 
be a story-book, a narration in vivid form of 
the days and deeds of an heroic people and 
a giant land. 
ee 
Wedding stationery, correct form, best 
materials, finest workmanship, executed in 
their own shops on premises, under personal 
supervision. Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway 
and Locust. 
Ft 
Hostess: “I suppose it’s no use asking 
you to stop to dinner?” Caller: “Well, no, 
not in that way.” 


THE UNIVERSITY 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Prepares for all courses of Cornell University. 
Certificate has been accepted since 18%. 
BOARDING and DAY Departments. COM- 
PLETE HOME. Regent’s Certificates in LAW 
and MEDICINE. SUMMER TERM from July 
16th to September 15th. FALI, TERM opens 
September 26th for year 1901-’03. 

Of the school, PRESIDENT SCHURMAN 
says: 

“I give most cheerful testimony to the high 
quality of work done in your school. ‘The 
excellent management and complete curri- 
culum render ita most desirable preparatory 
school for the University.” 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


CHAS. A. STILES, B. S., Headmaster. 

Avenue A., Ithaca, N, Y. 

Established 1850. Telephone 1012 
THE OLD RSLIABLE. 

MATTHEWS’ 

DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 

Dry and Chemica! Cleaning. 
614 OLivae SrreatT 
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mod & Jaccard’s Broadway and Locust. 
s Alice Berry left last week for Buffalo. 
Charles Todd Clark has returned from 
West. 
D. R. Williams has returned from a visit 
to Mackinac. 
ss Amelia C, Fruchte has returned from the 
A mdacks. 
and Mrs. Charles E. Lewis have gone to 

Chicago Beach. 

Dr. J.B. Coryell is at the Charlevoix Inn, 
Charleyoix, Mich. 

Mrs. Charles K. Ware is visiting friends in 
Dakota and Montana, 

Mr. and Mrs. Philip A. Crow left last week for 
a trip North and Kast. 

Mrs. Charles R. Drummond and Miss Jessie 
Ringen are in Chicago. 

Mr.and Mrs James Lacy Park have gone to 
the Buffalo Exposition. 

Mrs. Willis S. Martin isthe guest of Mrs. 
Mover, at Petoskey, Mich. 

Miss Ella Beers, with a party of friends, has 
been visiting ‘“The Cedars.” 

Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Rombert,of Longview, Tex, 
are in the city for a few days. 

Mrs. D. M. Houser is doing much entertaining 
at her Wequetonsing cottage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald B. O’Reilly left last 
week for the Buffalo Exposition. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Chappelle, and Miss 
Chappelle have gone to New York. 

Mrs. F. lL. Schafer and Mr. Francis Schafer, 
are sojourning at Lancaster, Mass. 

Mrs. W. H. Avis and Miss Mabel Avis left 
last week for Maintou Springs, Col. 

Mrs. John Dryden is expected home from the 
‘Thousand Islands early in September. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Yeatman Pallen, have 
returned from the Buffalo Exposition. 

Mr. and Mrs. Elliot Jones have taken a cot- 
tage at Bell Island, South Norwalk, Conn. 

Mrs. Annie Rapley will leave on Thursday 
evening for Buffalo and the Coast resorts. 

Mrs. W. B. Anderson has returned to the city 
from her country place at Commerce, Mo. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Kendrick, of Fort Smith, 
Ark., are making a short visit to St. Louis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Wise and the Misses 
Blanche and Marie Wise are traveling in Europe. 

Mr. and Mrs. Guy P. Billon have returned to 
Grosse Ile, Mich, after a visit of a fortnight to 
Buffalo. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Brooks, of 4354 Morgan 
street, are home from the Wisconsin and 
Michigan resorts. 

Mrs. G. W. Hill and Mrs. Virginia McKinney, 
who have been at Capon Springs, W. Va., re- 
turned last week. 

Mrs. Joseph ‘Bogy Taylor has gone to Lake 
Geneva, Wis., to visit her cousin, Mr. E. E. 
Nangle, of Chicago. 

Miss Virginia Pendleton has joined a party of 
friends at Macatawa Park, Grand Rapids, and 
Grand Haven, Mich. 

Mrs. John K. Massengale, of 5573 Clemens 
avenue,and family have returned from Beer- 
sheba Springs, Tenn. 

Mrs. Ella Hunt and Miss Boyce will soon 
leave Germany and go to France, where they 
will visit points of interest. 

Rev. Dr. Ingraham, accompanied by his 
daughter, Miss Elizabeth Ingraham, has re- 
turned from a brief vacation. 

Mrs. William H. Thompson and the Misses 
fhompson are entertaining a large house party 
it their Arcadia summer home. 

Miss Laura Jennings, Miss Mabel Benedict 
ind Messrs. C. M. Jennings and C. P. Jennings 
have returned from the Buffalo Exposition. 

Mrs. Harry B. Hawes and her little daughter 
ire at South Haven, Mich., while Mr. Hawes and 
Mr. John H. Boogher are fishing in Wisconsin. 

Mrs, J. T, Rombauer has returned from a tour 
of the Northern Lakés, accompanied by Misses 
Elsieand Alice Haeussler and Mr. H. Sachleben. 

Congressman and Mrs. Charles F. Joy, and 
Judge and Mrs. Shepherd Barclay are among 
the St. Lousians at Clifton Springs, New York. 

Mr. and Mrs, George J. Tansey have gone on 
a ten day’s vacation in the East. They will visit 
for at least half the time in Ithaca, New York. 

Dean Carroll Davis and Mrs. Davis will visit 
Mrs, Davis’ mother, Mrs. Samuel Reber, at the 
Reber cottage, at Wequetonsing, during Septem- 
ber, 

Misses Nona and Kate Coker, of Page boule- 
vard, have returned from a tour of the 
lake resorts, They were accompanied by Miss 
Musick. 

Mr. and Mrs. Solon Winfield Paul, have sent 
out cards annnouncing the marriage of their 

daughter, Miss Enphemia May Paul, to Mr. 


Douglas Cook Boyer, which took place Saturday, 
August 10th, very quietly. 

Miss Clara Bain has gone to visit in Douglas, 
Mich. Mrs. Celeste Rose, of Natchez, is also at 
that place, but will shortly visit her mother, 
Mrs. Celeste Pim, of this city. 

Mrs. Louis H. Behrens, accompanied by her 
sister, Miss Doris Kraft, are in California. Dr. 
Behrens, who accompanied them as far as the 
Rocky mountains, has returned. 

Among the St. Louisans at Chicago Beach are, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry ‘Ames, Mesdames Charles 
R. Drummond, Joseph N. Gettys, T. Walker, 
Misses Jessie Ringen, M. Walker and Daisy 
Walker. 


Dr. and Mrs. C.C. Morris left last week for 
the Northern Lakes, and later will go East by 
way of Buffalo. Mrs. Morris and her little 
daughter, Ina, will remain by the sea until late 
in the season. 


Mr. and Mrs. Moses P. Johnson announce the 
engagement of their daughter, Miss Lucy May 
Johnson, to Mr. Henry Kellogg Robinson, of 
New York City. The wedding will take place in 
the early fall. 

A quiet wedding, which took place on Tuesday 
morning, at St. George’s Church, was that of 
Miss Enid Holland, and Mr. Richard C. Jones, 
of San Antonio, Tex. The ceremony was solem- 
nized in the presence of the immediate families, 
by the Rev. Dr. Holland, the bride’s father. 
Afterwards the young couple received the con- 
gratulations of their friends and departed for 
Eureka Springs, where they will spend a short 
time before going on to their future home 
in San Antonio, Tex. Miss Holland’s engage- 
ment was announced last June. 


Miss Emma Levy, daughter of Mrs. Pauline 
Levy, of 4101 West Pine boulevard, was married 
Monday evening, very quietly, to Mr. Fred 
Kraus. The wedding took place at the West 
End Hotel,in the presence of the immediate 
families, Rev. Dr. Messing officiating. Owing to 
the serious illness of the aunt of the groom the 
ceremony was hastened and all details made as 
simple as possible... The bride entered on the 
arm of her brother, Mr. Edward Levy who gave 
her away. She was gowned in white silk, veiled 
in white crepe de chine, made with a long court 
train and trimmed with point lace and flounces. 
The bodice was made witha transparent yoke 
and sleeves of tulle and the tulle veil fell to the 
end of the train, being held in place with a sun- 
burst of pearls. The bride and groom departed 
for Chicago Beach, whence they will proceed to 
California. 

On Wednesday,August 21st, at high noon, at st 
Paul’s church,there were married, at Leaming- 
ton, England,Mrs. Carrie Warren and Mr. Frede- 
rick A. Wann, both formerly of this city. Only 
the immediate members of both families were 
present. On the bride’s side were Miss Carrie 
Fay Warren and Mr. Van Court Warren, daugh- 
ter and son of the bride, and Mrs, L. M. Rumsey, 
sister of the bride, and her famlly, from 
St. Louis. The groom’s family was represented 
by Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cooke—Mrs. Cooke 
being his sister—Miss Flaeda Cooke, the groom’s 
niece, and Lady Harland, of London, and Miss 
Mary Purcell, both cousins, and the groom’s 
brother, W. D. Wann, of New York, and his wife. 
Mrs. Wann was known during her residence in 
St. Louis as one of onr most statuesquely beauti- 
ful and attractive women. Mr. Wann was for 
many years Assistant General Freight Agent of 
the Chicago & Alton R. R. and in 1897 was _pro- 
moted to the posiiton of General Freight Agent, 
with headquarters at Chicago, where the newly 
married couple will reside after a brief tour of 
the Continent. 


et et 


Harry Lehr is as popular in Newport as 
he was before his marriage. Mrs. Stuyve- 
sant Fish has taken him under her matronly 
wing and is just as chummy as ever. 
Harry is getting tobe very domestic and 
has started to do the family shopping. He 
made his first venture in this line recently, 
when he selected a pair of gloves for his 
wife and, after the deal was completed, he 
remarked in his mellow voice, with his chin 
in the air, “Charge them to Mrs. Harry 
Lehr.” Mr. Lehr is such a fine shopper 
that he has discovered that the best shoes, 
whether for ladies or gentlemen, are sold at 
Swope’s, 311 North Broadway, St. Louis, 
U.S. A. He likes Swope’s shoes for fit, 
finish and durability. Tobe really “in it” 
you’ ve got to be in a pair of Swope’s shoes. 
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value for only 


Newest Designs, upwards to 


On BROADWAY, 
Cor. Locust St. 


ery Stylish 
hatelaine Bag 


At Very Little Cost. 


This Stylish Beaded Chatelaine Bag, made 
on German Silver Frame, is offered in our 


Leather Goods Department as very special 


$2.75 


Other styles of Handsome Beaded Bags, 


$13.50 


Mermod & Jaccard 


JEWELRY Co., 


BROADWA Y, Cor. Locust St. 
Mail orders filled promptly. 


Catalogue Free on request. 








DINNER FOR 4 CENTS. 


Nearly two million Londoners wiil be given 
the opportunity of enjoying a daily dinner at 
a cost of two pence (four cents) by means 
of a co-operative scheme—“The Agricultural 
Organizing Agency (Limited).” Its pro- 
moters claim that their operations will bring 
the consumer and the farmer into direct 
contact, enabling British producers to meet 
their foreign competitors on equal terms. 

The company has built an extensive, com- 
plete and central steam bakery and kitchen 
at Millwall dock, covering more than an acre 
of ground, and connected with the principal 
railways. Here meat, flour, eggs, vegetables 
and fruit will be received direct from the 
farms. Prime joints will be sold to con- 
sumers. The boiling parts will be converted 
into dressed provisions, soups and beef teas 
to compete with the large importations of 
foreign meats. 

The kitchen will prepare family meals in 
the form of stews or pies, consisting of a 
pound of meat without bone, six pounds of 
vegetables, cereals and dried fruit, sufficient 
to provide a savory dinner for six persons at 
a cost of one shilling (twenty-four cents. ) 

Arrangements have been made with more 
than 3,000 bakers to cook these dinners and 
deal them out hot to families. Monthly 
bills of fare have been provided, show- 
ing particular meals for fixed days. Pay- 
ment in cash is taken in advance weekly 
from members; monthly from non-mem- 
bers. Dinners are supplied five days in the 
week. Saturday, Sundays and holidays be- 
ing omitted. 

The meats used are beef and mutton only. 
The vegetables range from potatoes to spin- 
ach. Of cereals there are twenty-three va- 
rieties, including several American break- 
fast foods. The service of the dinners will 
be on lines similar to those which workmen 


have already proved to be successful. It is 
expected that housewives will be equally 
willing to escape the trouble of cookery, to 
say nothing of the satisfaction they will 
have in saving money.—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 


He was very young. To be precise, he 
was five years and seven months. As long 
as he could remember he had had to set 
aside a part of the moneys he had received 
to educate the little children of China. He 
didn’t love them as much as he should, or 
he would not have asked: 

“Mother, they’re killing all the Chinese 
children, aren’t they?” 

“Yes, isn’t it dreadful? Are you not 
glad you are nota little Chinese boy?” 

“Yes. Bnt when they get them all killed 
I won’t have to send them any more of my 
money, will I1?”—Evening Sun. 








THE COMPTON SCHOOL 


Physiological Training of Children 
ot Retarded Mentality, 


: ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Will open Wednesday, September 4th,1901, 
For particulars, address, 
MISS FANNY A. COMPTON, 
4562 Scott Avenue, St. Louis. 





After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tHe St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 


eS ce 
Fchemical Cleaning Works” 


MILLS & AVERILL, 
Broadway and Pine. 
BELL MAIN 2197. KINLOCH B 517. 





Send a postal or telephone and we 
will call at your house for garments 
and return them to you promptly. 
Suits chemically cleaned and pressed, 
$2.00; trousers, 50c. Repairing and 
dyeing done at moderate charges. 


Full Dress Suits to Rent for $2.50. 
L. 28 Sere all 
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SUMMER SHOWS. 
AT THE DELMAR, 

is the opera. Berri appears in 
Two reasons why a visit to 
of these August 
“Boccaccio” is 


“Boccaccio” 
the title part. 
Delmar Garden, 
nights, is worth while. 
the best of comic operas, Berri is the best of 


one 


Boccaccios. 

She locks superbly handsome in the red 
hose and doublet, acts with lots of spirit and 
dash, and sings with vim and vigor. Miss 
Berri saves a hastily prepared presentation 
of this intricate opera from falling flat, by 
the expenditure of well-directed energy, 
thought and consideration for the people 
working with her. 

Olive Vail is a sweet, appealing and ex- 
tremely youthful Fiametta, as to appearance, 
and her singing is thoroughly in accord with 
her appearance. The role gives her better 
vocal opportunities than any so far assigned 
to her and she exhidited some telling high 
tones. 

Our old friend Harry lLuckstone, of 
Castle Square fame, as Leonetio, makes an 
agreeable addition to the company. ] 

The cast of the opera is along one and 
every member of Mr. Southwell’s organiza- 
tion is busy. The chorus, too, is busy, but 
might profitably get busier and watch more 
closely for “cues” and the beats of Mr. 
Rautenberg’s energetically-waved baton. 

Fad 

Maurice Freeman, Nadine Winston and 
the other members of the Stock Company at 
Uhrig’s Cave are pleasing goodly audiences 
this week with their clever work in the 
rendition of “Dixie Land,” a play replete 
with humor, pathos and. thrilling situations. 
Beginning at the matinee on Sunday next 
they will present the laughable farce 
comedy “The Late Mr. Jones.” Floyd 
Hunt, the sweet voiced boy soporano, is still 
pleasing those who remain to listen to band 
concert in the garden after each perfomance. 
There will be a special matinee on the after- 
noon of Monday next, Labor Day. 

& 

The “Topsy Turvy” Burlesquers, at the 
Standard, this week, played to large and 
cool audiences. “Topsy Turvy” is above 
the average bur'esque performance in that 
it has a distant resemblance to coherency 
in its complications, and .the performers 
really have to do something that looks like 
The bright, catchy music, pret- 
and 


real acting. 
ty costumes, effective stage settings, 
the careful attention shown in every detail 
were very pleasing to audiences more than 
usually critical in the presence of an innova- 
tion upon the usual programme at this house. 
The verdict of these audiences was, that all 
in all it is an exceptionally entertaining 
show. In consequence, the 
has re-engaged the company for a second 
week, something that is so unfrequently 
done in St. Louis as to cause 
mark about the Standard’s success in hitting 
the tastes of its patrons and hitting them 


management 


10 little re- 


just right. 
ot 
The suburban bill this week is splendid. 
Canfield and Carleton in their farce, “The 
Hoodoo,” are clever. Both artists render 
their songs with a dash and vivacity that is 
very pleasing. _ Josephine Sabel, the very 


FAUST € SONS, 
Oyster and Restaurant Co. } 
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Clothing Department. 


Concerning 


BOYS’ 
CLOTHING 


’Twere better said—concerned 
about boys’ clothing. For that’s the 
truth here—we’re concerned about 
providing the very best raiment 
for the youngsters that our re- 
sources will allow; and they’re by 
no means despicable. Concerned 
too, that out of this splendid col- 
lection you find exactly what 
you’re looking for. 


School Suits $3.50,$4.00, 
$5.00 and up. 
For Young Men. 
Suits with sack coats, cut in the 
military style we introduced—-broad 
shoulders and tapered to the waist. 


Some splendid ones at $10. Others 
exceptionally stylish at $12 to $15. 


Mills & Averill, 


Broadway and Pine. 








popular St. Louis comedienne, sang “The 
Honeysuckle and the Bee,” quite prettily. 
Ste, however, sings her other selections 
more effectively, as they are more suited to 
her style of rendition. Her costumes are, 
as usual, handsome and fit their wearer 
charmingly. Cook and Sonora, comedy duo, 
are well received, Loris and Altina, Louise 
Gunning and the musical Brooklyns are 
among other good features on the pro- 
gramme. The art poses in the electric 
fountain are enjoyed by all who visit the 
garden. 


Fad 
“A Parisian Romance” is exploited at 
Koerner’s Garden this week, with Lawrence 
Hanley as 7he Baron, a role he has 
assumed before inSt. Louis. His rendition 
of the roue is well done. Jack Ravold, as the 
Doctor, filled the requirements of the part. 
Lillian Kemble the versatile, was a pretty 
picture as “The Ballet Girl” and was as spark- 
ling as champagne. Will Rising as the Italian 
sang splendidly a couple of operatic selec- 
tions from “Rigoletto.” Hanley’s bene- 
fit will occur on Friday and next week’s bill 
will be “Under Two Flags,” with Lillian 
Kemble as Cigarette. 
ety 
Best Watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
ee 
ABRUPT DISCHARGE: Mrs. Hennessy— 
“Oi hear Cassidy wor discharged from the 
quarry. Hos he onnything to do yit?” Mrs. 
Cassidy—“Oi dunno. Shure, he hovn’t 
cum down from the explosion.” —Pniladelphia 
Press. 
ee 


Society stationery, Mermod & Jaceard’s, 


We ais 
and 
Operate 
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| i“DRI AND I} 


By IRVING BACHELOR, 


The author of “Eben Holden,” 


is the story recently com- 


pleted in the Century Magazine, which is now ready in 
book form, bound in cloth, {2 mo., and very handsome in 


appearance. 


It is published at $1.50, 
but Our Cut Price is only 


$1.15 


All the other popular new books may always be had at our Book Department, 


as soon as issued and at prices a little lower than elsewhere. 
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THE FASTEST 
a one STORE 
IN AMERICA. 


STRASSBERGER’S 


BROADWAY 


AND 
WASHINGTON, 
ST. LOUIS. ( 





CONSERVA TORY 
2280 St. Louis Ave., C) f= MUSIC. 


Lou s, Mo. 


Southwest Branch—Corner of Grand and Cleveland Aves. 


Most Complete and Best Music School in the West. 


Established 1886. 


OPEN ALL YEAR, 30 Competent Teachers in All its Branches. O/PLOMAS 


DAY AND NIGHT. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


AWARDED. 


Deportment and Dancing Academy reopens September 25th—at 2200 St. Louis Ave. 





LACLEDE MUTUAL 
AND MARINE 


FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 
OF SAINT LOUIS 


Chartered January uth, 1860. 


TELEPHONES. 
Main 2992 


RIALTO BUILDING 


A 1726 


DIRECTORS 


J. B. C. Lucas, President. H. L.. HAYDEL, 
WM. NORRIS. ANTON C, STUEVER. 
THOS. F. FARRELLY, 


Secretary. 
Wo. H. Swirr. 
ERNEST MARSH! ALL. 


J. W. DAUGHERTY, 


Vice- President and Manager. 





FORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. 





THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and Belle Place, 
Absolutely Fire-Proof. .* Strictly High Class. . Both Plans. 
Cool and Delightful in Summer. 


Roof Garden. 
DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 











807 NorrH Fourtn Sr 


BOOKS {i252} Roepe nook store 


found at 





A TRICK IN SHIPPING. 


On account of the large difference between 
the rates fixed by the railroads for small 
shipments and car-load lots, “a new branch 
of business,” says the Railway and Engineer- 
ing Review, “has sprung up, which, for con- 
venience’s sake, may be designated as a con- 
solidation agency. Arrangements are made 
with shippers ofless than car-load quan- 
tities to deliver their goods to suchan agency, 
where they are consolidated with other ship- 
ments and forwarded in car-load lots, the 
difference between the charges on the two 
being divided between the shipper and the 
agency. An attempt having been made by 
the railroads to put an end to this method, 
the United States court has been petitioned 
for a restraining order.” 
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Fine diamonds, Mermod & Jaccard’s. 


Delmar C Garden. 
PLACES. 


16,600 frs. 
Awarded at Paris 


QUINA-L[AROCHE 


WINE CORDIAL 


Highest recommendations for cure of Poorness 
of Blood, Stomach troubles and General De- 
bility. Increases the appetite, strengthens 
the nerves and builds up the entire eyerem. 


22 rue Drouot 


PARIS 
EK. Fougera & Co. 


ae N.Y. 


One must be hard to please who cannot 
find a pretty wedding present in the immense 
collection of silver and art objects now shown 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway, corner 
Locust 








Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 


Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 


VIZ: 


Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street 
Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 
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Will Look Bright and Clean after Washing if You Use.... 


and Brainerd & Armstrong Wash Silks % 


Guaranteed Fast Colors. Beautiful and Continuous Lustre. ‘ 
K 
3 


Che Original and Only Genuine Wash Silkseee 


8@" USED by the BEST TEACHERS and ART SCHOOLS 
and Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere. vt vt wt 


Corticelli Rnitting and Crochet Silk, Superb and Unequaled. *K 
Corticelli Spool Silk, Longest, Strongest and Smoothest. The Best Dressmakers use and recommend it. : 
SR 











iM Manufactured at the Greatest Silk Mills in the World. Spy 
SOOO III IOI 








AN TISEPTIC DENTISTRY. 





It may appear strange to many that, in 
this age of healthy dread of the microbe and 
bacillus and of elaborate devices to circum- 
vent the deadliness of those diminutive 
organisms, there should have been so little 
attention paid to the matter of antiseptics in 
the profession of dentistry. Anyone must 
perceive that in the practice of that science 
and art there are boundless opportunities, 
when all antiseptic precautions are not taken, 
for the transmission of desease germs of the 
deadliest character from the mouth of one 
person to that of another through the use 
of the same instruments on a number of 
people. It is time, therefore, that the 
dental profession take all possible steps to 
prevent the transmission of disease through 
practice. Until very recently, in fact 
until about a week ago, there was not in the 
country, if in the world, adentist’s operating 
room that was designed and fitted up with a 
view single to the utter elimination of all 
possibility of transferring disease from one 
patient to another. The innovation was 
made in St. Louis, and to-day the model 
dentist’s office of the world is to be found 
on the fourth floor of the Carleton Buiiding. 

Passing thr ugh a reception room of 
Sumptuous appointments, filled with rare 
bric-a-brac and objects of art, that is a 
model of refined elegance, one comes upon 
the operating room in question with a pleas- 
ant sense of surprise. 

The room is fivored in white 
tiling. The walls are wainscoted to a 
goodly height in marble, and thence upward 
are painted a pure white which reveals not 
the slightest speck. There are no draperies 
about the place in which any germ could 
find lodgment. The cases for the instru- 
ments are surgical cases. The instruments 
rest upon glass, and not upon the microbe- 
nurturing felt so frequently seen. The 
water used in the dental operations is all 
sterilized. As the operator proceeds with the 
work in hand the instruments needed are 
taken by an assistant from the glass shelves 
‘n the surgical cases referred to. When the 
use of the instrument ceases it is taken 
immediately by an attendant and washed in 
n antiseptic solution and put back in its 
place in the case. The instrument is puri- 
ed then and there, on the instant, and thus 
there is mo chance that the duty may be 
‘orgotten. The operator has at his side 
glass bowls, resting in iron frames, filled 
with antiseptic solutions in which he washes 


marble 


his hands. All the water used is antisepti- 
cized, and the towels are, as an additional 
precaution, subjected to microbe-destroying 
treatment before use. There is no chance 
for a germ to find lodgment in the room. 
In no process of dentistry is an instru- 
ment used that is not instantly cle ansed when 
done with, and the fountain cuspidores are 
provided with a solution that kills all possible 
germs in the sputum. This _ operating 
room has, in addition to all such appliances, 
plenty of light, in itself a great purifier of 
the atmosphere. Furthermore, the place, 
with all its antisepticizing, is absolutely 
devoid of the odors one would expect from 
the chemicals necessary to the process. 
The room is decidedly beautiful, revealing 
nothing to any sense that impresses one 
with the microbe danger. The visitor is 
simply struck with the idea of meticulous 
cleanliness and this is heightened by the 
presence of an attendant, in the uniform of 
atrained nurse, who pounces upon each 
instrument as it is dropped from the opera- 
tor’s hands and plunges it immediately into 
the solution for its complete purification. 

There is no such dentist’s operating room 
in the world, and one doubts very much 
whether there be any such reception room 
either. The entire establishment is on a 
scale of appropriate elegance that is at the 
same time eminently utilitarian, although the 
chief interest must naturally center inthe 
spacious apartment that is designed for the 
sole purpose of annihilating the germs that one 
patient or another may unconsciously bear 
with him to the operating chair. The dental 
profession will have to come to the establish- 
ment of just such rooms, if they would be 
up with the times. This place marks a new 
era in dentistry. It is an establishment that 
realizes that every mouth carries germs and 
that those may be interchanged to the great 
imperilment of health and life, and so the 
rule of safety is applied that the instruments 
that pass from one mouth to another shall 
be deprived of their germ-carrying capacity 
after each use. This is what surgeons have 
long done with their instruments, and one 
dentist has taken his cue therefrom, with the 
result that he leads the progressive element 
in his profession. 

Dr. Willard B. Shelp, who has put his 
thought and no inconsiderable amount of 
money into this innovation in the way of 
scientific dentistry, is very modest about his 
achievement. He has done, he says, only 
what the latest knowledge absolutely called 
for, but, none the less, his quarters in the 


THE 


NEW 


Cosmopolitan Pharmacy, 


S. E. Cor. Olive and Sixth Sts., 


Invites you to inspect its Elegant New Quarters, which 
will be opened on 


Saturday Morning, August 31st. 


Ladies are invited to meet their friends in out 
Ladies’ Writing Room. 


FREE TELEPHONES. 





Carleton Building have not their like in the 
whole world and the patients of no other 
dental practitioner are guaranteed such ab- 
solute, certain security against infection 
from one another as are the patients of Dr. 
Shelp. 
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THE SECRET. 





Ella—Bella told me that you told her that 
secret I told you not to tell her. 

Stella—She’s a mean thing—I told her not 
to tell you I told her. 

Ella—Well! I told her I wouldn’t tell you 
she told me—so don’t tell her I did.—From 
Brooklyn Life. 


ee 
MORE SATISFACTORY: Guest—“Waiter, 
bring two boiled eggs.” Waiter—“Boss, 


couldn’t you take dem aigs poached? Hit’s 
been found mo’ satisfactory all roun’ to 
open dem aigs in de kitchen.”—Leslie’s 


Weekly. 
ok ot 


The best of all remedies, and tor 
over sixty years, MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SYRUP has been used by mothers for their chil- 
dren while teething. Are you disturbed at 
night and broken of your rest by a sick child 
suffering and crying with pain of Cutting 
Teeth? If so send at once and get a bottle of 
‘*Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for Children 
Teething. Its value is incalculable. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. De- 
pend upon it mothers, there is no mistake about 
it. It cures diarrhcea, regulates the Stomach 
and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives tone 
and energy to the whole system. ‘‘Mrs. Win- 
slow’s Soothing Syrup” for children teething is 
pleasant to the taste and is the prescription of 
one of the oldest and best female physicians 
and nurses in the United States, and is for sale 
by all druggists throughout the world. Price, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
‘*MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyYRUP."” 184C— 
1901. 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS, 
ARCHITECT 


Wainwright Bidg 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
High-grade Do- 
mestic, Ecclesias- 
tical, Monumental 
and Municipal 

Architecture, 

Send for 32-page 
book of fac-simile 
testimonial letters of reference. 








NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS. 

Autonia, Belden, $1.20; Helmet of Navarre, 
Bertha Runkle, $1.20; Drone and Dreamer, 
Nelson Lloyd, $1. 20; Mousme, Clive Holland, 
$1.20; Tilda Jane, Marshall Saunders, $1.20; 
When the Gates Lift Up Their Heads, Payne 
Erskine, $1.20; Cinderella, Crockett, $1.20; Her 
Royal Highness, Woman, Max O’ Rell, $1.20; Five 
Years of My Life, Alfred Dreyfus, $1.20; 
A Woman of Yesterday, Mason, $1.20. 

Jerr’ ’s BUOK ‘STORE, 806 Olive street. 


*, J. 
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COMPLEXION PowDER 





. 
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has stood the test of 
forty years; ladies will 
have no other, because 
Pozzoni’s is pure, 
healing to the skin, 
removes freckles and 
is harmless. Sample 
and beautiful booklet 
on application to * 


nee DOZZONI ‘ONI Co. 
NEWYORK op ST.LOUIS 























A BALD’ ASSERTION: Barber—“Your 
hair will be gray if it keeps on.” Shanty- 
locks—“Well, I hope it will keep on.”— 
Baltimore World, 
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“HUMPHREY CORNER.”’ 


School Days 


Have 
Come Again 


We've just this to say— 
No one can show you 
A larger or more 
Complete line of 

School Suits 


Than we are showing— 


$3.50 


6 to 16 years of age— 


Our leader 
Will cost you 


For boys from 


It is equal to ordinary 
Five dollar suitsin quality 
And has the advantage 
OF fitting perfectly— 


Humphrey’s 


Broadway and Pine St., 
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6 & SS 

Many ladies are disfigured with a 
growth of hair on the face, neck or 
arms. Some have tried worthless rem- 
edies, while others have braved the 
electric needle only to be scarred for 
life. Science has at last discovered a 
harmless Temedy which gives perma- 
nent relief—it is DERMATINO. 
Other remedies do not reach the root— 
Dermatino does. When tired of failures, 
try this wonderful remedy; it will rid 
you of your affliction forever at small 


expense. It never fails. 
tigate. Write for FREE 


FREE booklet and testimonials, 


Dermatino Co., Dept. A-8, St. Loais, Mo 


It costs nothing to inves- 
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PRINTED STATIONERY 


Consisting of 100 Cards, 100 Note Heads and 100 
Envelopes, all good quality, with name, address, 
etc., neatly printed on all, for $1, delivered free 
of extra charge anywhere. Send for Samples. 
Agents wanted, 100 Calling Cards 35c. 

Thos. P. Smith & Co , 105 S. Seventh St., St. Louis, Mo 


MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET 





The Mirror 
WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


THE STOCK MARKET. 


Wall street values have recorded further 
improvement. Buying for both accounts 
was very much in evidence in the past week, 
and stimulated by fairly encouraging news 
regarding the strike and money market 
situation. The bull pools developed in- 
creased activity, and old favorites of the 
speculative public were pushed to the front 
with marked success. Up to the present 
writing, however, the buying power has 


asserted itself, principally, in medium-priced * 


shares, such as the various coal, Southern 
Pacific, Evansville & Terre Haute common, 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville (Monon) 
preferred and common, Norfolk & Western, 
Southern Ry. common, Wabash, Texas & 
Pacific, Lake Erie & Western and Atchison 
common shares. Stocks like St. Paul, Rock 
Island, Louisville & Nashville, New York 
Central and Pennsylvania were not very 
active, although they participated in the gen- 
eral advance to a moderate degree. They 
will, however, soon come to the front; one 
should not be fooled by temporary dullness 
and neglect. Louisville & Nashville, St. 
Paul, Missouri Pacific, Union Pacific, New 
York Central and Pennsylvania are excellent 
purchases. Illinois Central will also give a 
good account of itself; the stock is cheap at 
14644. Asa6per cent dividend-payer, it 
should sell at 160 at least and may be ex- 
pected to sell at that price before a great 
while. 

There is heavy buying in Pennsylvania. 
Within a month or six weeks the directors 
of the company will meet to declare the 
semi-annual dividend on the stock. Last 
year they declared 2}4 per cent and 1 per 
cent extra, and it is pretty safe to assume 
that the same will be done this year. The 
earnings of tke company are tremendous, 
and the income derived from investments in 
other railroad securities is also being aug- 
mented from year to year. The Pennsyl- 
vania has invested very largely in Baltimore 
& Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & 
Western, Pittsburg, C., C. & St. Louis and 
other allied stocks, and dividends paid there- 
on tend to swell the surplus in the treasury. 
There is hardly a better investment in this 
country than Pennsylvania. 

New York Central should also do much 
better. The company is earning a surplus 
of about 12 per cent on the total capital 
stock, in spite of heavy expenditures, and an 
increase in the dividend-rate cannot be far 
off. If the impression that a higher rate 
will soon be paid were notso strong, the 
stock, which now pays only 5 per cent per 
annum, would not sell at 15434. 

As intimated in these columns last week, 
Southern Pacific developed great activity in 
the last few days, the stock crossing 61, 
and big blocks changing hands at top 
figures. While rumors are still current that 
nothing will be paid to shareholders for 
months to come, there is cogent reason to 
believe that a dividend will be declared 
before November Ist, 1901. For the last 
fiscal year, the company earned a surplus 
amounting to more than 5 per cent. on the 
capital stock of almost $200,000,000, and 
it, therefore, stands to reason to look for a 
cash distribution, especially since the Union 
Pacific people invested so heavily in the 
shares and thereby increased their fixed 
charges. Southern Pacific should sell in 
the 80s in the not distant future. 

Louisville & Nashville is being accumu- 
lated ina quiet manner. The stock has not 
made much headway so far, but holders are 
confident and looking for a very sharp 
advance. Compared with other 5 per cent. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


ST. LOUIS, 





G. H. WALKER & CO,, 


310 N. Fourth St., New Stock Exchange Building. 


BONDS, STOCKS, GRAIN, COTTON. 


Members—New York Stock Exchange, 
St. Louis Stock Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade. 


DEALERS IN 





Direct 
Private 
Wires. 


High Grade Investment Securities. 





JOHN F. BAUER. 


BAUER 


ESTABLISHED 1888. 


A. H. BAUER, 


BROS., 


STOCK AND BOND BROKERS, 


No. 312 N. Fourth Street, stock Exchange Bldg. 
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H. Woop, President. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. - 


RICH’D B. BULLOCK, Vice-Prest. 
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W. E. BERGER, Cashier. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable 
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in all parts of the world. 
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stocks, L. & N. is a bargain at 105, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the road is 
earning a big surplus over and above the 
5 per cent paid to shareholders. Londoners 
are especially bullish on their old favorite, 
and predicting all sorts of high prices for it. 
The earnings are keeping up well, and an 
incre sed dividend may be looked for by 
next January. 

The traction shares are booked for a rise 
of from 10 to 20 points, according to Wall 
street gossip. Manhattan appears to be the 
favorite. This stock gained about six points 
in the past week, and the demand for it is 
increasing as the tide rises. Manhattan is 
certainly the most attractive and most prom- 
ising stock in the traction group and nobody 
will lose a cent onit by buying it on all 
little declines. Brooklyn Rapid Transit is 
suspiciously quiet; while it is high enough 
at 77, as a non-dividend payer, it is not to 
be expected that it will lag behind in the 
procession. 


Coal shares acted very nicely. Reading, 
Erie, Ontario & Western and Delaware & 
Hudson fulfilled predictions made all along, 
by gaining from 4 to 5 points. Morgan and 
his friends are very friendly to Erie and 
Reading, andthey bought the shares with 
avidity on the late decline. A _ gigantic 
coal combine is in process of formation, 
with Erie and Reading the leading features. 
Investors should buy Erie and Reading first 
preferred; these stocks are cheap and re- 
munerative at current figures. Reading first 
preferred pays more than five per cent at 
7746; it should be worth 90, while Erie first 
preferred, in anticipation of being placed on 


a full 4 per cent basis in January, should 
soon sell at 80. Erie and Reading com- 
mon will pay to hold for much higher prices; 
there are strong pools at work in them, who 
will soon give us interesting exhibitions of 
the gentle art of manipulating prices. It is 
said that they intend to make both stocks 
sell at 75. 

The public is not much interested in the 
present market, it seems, but will change its 
attitude very quickly after the market-rig- 
gers have advanced values from 5 to 10 
points further. The public always buys at 
the top; the easiest way to induce it to nib- 
ble at the bait is to boost stocks uninter- 
ruptedly until the outsider, overpowered by 
the alluring spectacle and the inherent greed 
of getting r:ch as quickly as possible, jumps 
in regardless of all warnings and past ex- 
perience, in order to pick up the few re- 
maining crumbs of the big rise, or to get 
another expensive lesson in Wall street 
financiering. As an old-time speculative 
veteran used to say, years ago: “If you 
want to see stocks goup, buy them, and 
keep on buying; the higher you put them, 
the easier it will be to sell to the public.” 

Little regard is being paid to the money 
market situation. The bank statement of 
last Saturday disclosed another weakening of 
surplus reserves and an expansion in loans. 
Interest rates, however, are still 24¢ and 3 
per cent. and leading bankers profess to 
ave no anxiety about the outlook. Of! 
course, their utterances should not be taken 
at their face value. Sterling exchange 's 
quoted at 4.8634, and the supply is increas- 
ing, owing to continued heavy exports of 
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Trust Co. i 


+ Capital and Surplus, $5, 000, 000.00 


‘ INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


K Safe Deposit Boxes 


$5.00 and Upward. 
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RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS, 


Bought and sold for cash, or car- 
ried on margin. Also 
FUTURES IN COTTON, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. 


GUY P. BILLON, 


Formerly GAYLORD, BLESSING & CO. 


DEALER IN 
Municipal and Local Securities, 


Connected by SPECIAL LEASED 
WIRES with the various ex- 
changes. 


307 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for THE Mrrror by Guy P. Billon, 
stock and bond broker, 307 Olive street. 


CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 
Quoted 








Coup.| When Due. 














s Co. :. = J. D.|June 1, 1965/103 —104 
~~ “ 6 |A.O./Aprill,1905)110 —111 
Property (sid) "8. 6s| 4; B|gua 25, 1907 lease 103 

newal Gid .D.|Jun — 

a mei A. 0./apl 10, 1908 10434 —106 
“ 34 J. D.|D 1909/104 —106 
“ * M he a 1, 1918)112 —113 
6 + 34 . A.| Aug. . 1919}104 —106 
“s “« 3% | M. S.|/June 2, 1920}/104 —106 
“strg£100 4 |M.N./Nov. 2, 1911/107 —109 
“ a M. N.|Nov. 1, 1912) 107% —108% 
“ A. O./Oct. 1, 1913)108 —110 
“ “6 ; J. D.|June 1, 1914/109 —110 
“ 3.65) M N.|May 1, 1915} 10434 —106 
“ * 3% | B. A.|Aug. 1, 1918}10254 —102%4 
Interest to seller. 
Total debt about. ......00.-2.00-.cc00 $ 18,856,277 
Assessment. $352,521, 





























ST. JOSEPH, MO.| [ , 
ing 6... asscsee F. A-|Au 1 190310436 —106 
ee io F. A. Fee. » = ~ fn pe 
= Bisscncovans F. A.|/Au _ 
ony i ccoseuat ae ae re] 1, 1914/102 —105 
uA 4 5-20...) M. S.|Mar. 1, 1918102 —103 
‘ 4 10-20..) M. S.|Mch. . 1918/108 —105 
4 15-20..|) M. S.|Mch. Ml 1918/}104 —105 
- 4. sonseun M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918/105 —106 
“« 36a J. J.'July 1, 1921/101 —103 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS, 
ay When 
Due. Price. 
Alton Bridge 58.......00----sscce-+-s+- 1913 | 70 — 80 
Carondelet Gas REI Re 1902 |100 —102 
Century Building 1st 6s............ 1916 |105 —105%4¢ 
Century Buildin ng 2d 68........-... 1917 | -- — 60 
Commercial Bui “(74 TN sccsnnet 1907 |101 —103 
Consolidated Coal 6s............-.-- 1911 | 90 — 95 
Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10} 1904 | 99 —101 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s lst mrtg..... 1928 |1043¢ —105 
Laclede Gas Ist 58................-... 1919 |1C8 -—109 
Merchants Bridge 1st mortg 6s} 1929 |1153¢ —116 


Merch Bridge and Terminal 5s/ 1930 /113 —114% 
Mo. Eleetric Lt. 2d 6¢ ..... taeeeed 1921 |117 —1li 
Missouri Edison — mortg 5s..| 1927 
st. Louis Agri. & M. A. 1st Ss.) 1906 {100 —..... 

. Louis Brewing pad : aa 1914 
st. Louis Cotton Com. 6s......... 1910 | 92 — 

. Louis Exposition Ist 6s...... 1912 | 99 — 95 

. L. Troy and Eastern Ry. 6s) 1919 |1047—104%4 





1 n10n Dairy Ist 5s............-...--.- 1901 {100 —102 
Union Trust Building 1st 6s.....| 1913 | 98 —101 
Union Trust Building 2d 6s...... 1908 | 75 — 85 








* BANE STOCKS. 
Par;Last Dividend 








val. Per Cent. Price. 
American Exch..|$*50|June ‘01, 8 SA)..... —250 
Boatmen’s.......... 100|June’0l, 84%SA\205 —207 
Bremen Sav........ 100|July 19016 SA/265 —270 
Continental........ 1C0|June '01, 84SA|234¥4 —236 
¥ourth National} 100|May ‘01 Sp. ¢.SA|269 —275 
Franklin...........- 100) June ‘Ol. 4SA scbdacee ws 


German Savings} 100|/July 1901,6 SA\........-.. 
German- dy ee 100| July 1901, 20 SA|750 --800 
iternational..... 100| June 1901 1% qy|!45 -150 
jefferson stanbpaaeten 100| July O01, 3p.c sx 165 —180 
Lafayette............ 100) July 1901, HY $A {525 
Mechanics’ Nat.| 100 July 1901, qy|235 —240 
Merch.-Laclede..| 100) Tune 1901 1K qr|235 --249 
Northwestern..... 100] July 1901, 4 SA/130 —150 
vat. Bank Com..| 100)July 1901, 2% qy/3045g -305 
south Side......... 100)/May 1901, 8 SA..|..... —128 
Safe Dep. Sav.Bk/ 100|July 1901, 8 SA/139 —142 





Southern com.....| 100/July 1900, 8SA.../110 —115 
State National...| 100)July 1901 1% qrj176 ........... 
rhird National...| 100|/July 1901, 134 qy|235 --236 





*Quoted 100 for par, 





TRUST STOCKS, 











Par| Last Dividend 

val. Per Cent. | Price. 
Commonwealth. “Yoo Forming.......... 315 —349 
OT re 100|/June ‘01,S.A 3 358 —25914 
og ee 100)/July 'O1, 2% qri41l —413 

t. Louis............ eo July ‘01, 2 qr.../320 --322 

Tite _ Se SRR ee 153144 —154 
| 100 Nov., 98.8... 370 —398 
Mercantil +.......... 1 100) July ’01 Mo Sc... 1406 - 408 





STREE1 RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS 





Coupons. Price. 








Cass Av. Fn F. G 








» 
Os 5s M. & N. 2/1905/105 —107 
Lindell 20s 5s. F.& A. /|1911/109 —1084 
Comp. Heigts.U.D.6s} J.&J. ({1913)116 —117%{ 
do Taylor Ave.6s.| J. & F 1913}117 —118 

Mo Ist Mtg 5s 5-10s,, M. & N. /|1896/1 —1C6 

| |, i > i eeeR 
do 1st Mtg. 6s 20s..| J. & D. |1912) 98 —103 
do 2d Mtg. 7s......... M.&N. |1902) 98 — 

St. L. & EK. St. L....... Monthly2p 100 —..... 
SE i iasnnesnesssese J. &J. {1925)103 — 

St. Louis lst 5s 5-20s) M.& N. /|1910/1003,—1014% 
do Baden-St.L.5s..} J.&J. |1913)102 —1 

ey 4. SR ieee 95 — 98 
Oe eee F.& A. |1921/106 —107 
do Cable & Wt..6s.} M. 4 ze 1914|117 —1 
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do Incomes S2........] , .....-00.--..0-2- ie creo 
Southern Ist 6s M.& N. {1904104 —106 
do SS Sear 1909/106 -—108 
do ans Mfg. 5s. F.a@& A. (1916/1107 —108 
U. ‘\ == M &D. |1918)122 —123 
United Ry’ . | aa July ’011%..|...... 8144-— 82 
“ 4p.c. 50s te 89 — 89Y4 
Ne a ae eee 275%,—- 2 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent Price. 





American ae 25|July 1901,4 SA| 573¢- 60 
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Par({ Last Dividend s 
val. Per Cent. Price 
AsmeTais O81 Com.) 100) .ascocesoncocaoes------ 28 — 29 
~“e Pfd...| 100/Sept. 1900 134... . — 63 
Am.Car-Fdry Co] 100)yuly 1901 ¥....... — 32 
a a Pfd| 100/July 1901,134 qr.| 87 — 88 
Bell Telephone... 100) July 1901 2 qr... ae ae 
Bonne Terre F.C} 100|May 96, 2......... a 
Central Lead Co.| 100) July 1901, MO.... 19 - 7] 
Consol. Coal....... 100| July, 1901 1....... 125 pat - 


Doe Run Min, Co| 10/July 1901, MO im 21 
GraniteBi-Metal,| 100 os —187 
HydraulicP.B.Co| 100/June 1901, 1. ... 
K. & T. » Saal Co. Co.. | 8 Bab > Pe A bet 
Kenna om... e ~ 
Ronneed Pfd...... 100|Feb.1901 SA3%.|102 —108 
Laclede Gas,com| 100/Feb. 1901 2p. c.. 
Laclede Gas, pf..| 100 june 1901 SA.....| 99 —101 
page ore Pfd... a ned mt 
°. son com.. ae 
Nat. Stock Yards| 100| July cl 13 qr.| 100 m1 
Schultz Belting..| 100) July ‘Lay 1%. 1%..| 95 —1 
Simmonshéws ‘o| 100/Feb., ; A, 168 ~<a 
Simmons do ~~ 
Mar. 19014 S.A.|!39 —141 
Simmons do Pe _ 100} Mar 14% 16% 


St. Joseph L. 10|May 1901 1% qy 

St. i° Blew Pid.. £10|Jan.,’00,4p.c.|47 —£8% 
St. L. Brew. Com|£10|Jan., 99 3p.c.|/43 —44 
St. L. Cot. Comp} 100 Sept.,’94, 4 ee 5 -- 25 
St eeon a Beara tae | a = 
St. ansfer Co uly A a a 
Union Dairy....... 100|/Feb., 01, 14SA|110 —115 


Wiggins Fer.Co.| 100/July 701, qr.....- 220 —235 
Westhaus Brake! 50jJune 1901. 7%..../182 ~-184 
 Coupier...... Rensolidsted. 52 — $3 














wheat and renewed buying of American se- 
curities by foreigners. There is certainly 
a probability of gold imports this fall, in 
case the crop-moving requirements should 
make an influx of the yellow metal neces- 
sary. Wall street optimists are willing to 
let Morgan take care of this matter. They 
seem to act on the principle that all you have 
do, in order to make money in Wall street 
nowadays, is to buy stocks and to trust in 
your “Uncle Morgan.” Such levity of 
optimism may not be justified, but it seems 
to be very tashionable just at present. 
we 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 





Prices on the local stock exchange are 
still a-climbing. Buyers are numerous, and 
sellers are, it seems, not very anxious to dis- 
pose of their holdings. The shares of 
financial institutions were again the prime 
favorites, Lincoln Trust, Bank of Com- 
merce, Third National, Commonwealth 
Trust and Mississippi Valley Trust being 
the favorites. Prices are, with few excep- 
tions, above last week’s level, and-friends 
of the securities mentioned expect a further 
advance. 

Missouri-Edison preferred and common 
are also higher, while Laclede is firm at 
about 94. There is still a good deal of bull 
talk on the lighting issues. 

Transit gained about a point, and is now 
selling at 2734. Transactions in the stock 
were quite heavy of late. United preferred 
is firm at 8114, while the 4 per cent. bonds 
are quiet at 8937. 

Banks report a good demand for money. 
Interest-rates are steady at 5 and 6 per cent. 
Sterling is quoted at 4.87. 

ee 
DIDN’T KNOW GORDON. 

Among others at this summer hotel din- 
ing table was a plump young clergyman 
who dressed beautifully and knew every- 
thing. Besides knowing everything, perhaps 
asa result of it, he was willing to give an 
authentic opinion on any subject you 
could think of. Sometimes it wasn’t 
necessary to ask him for it. Several mild, 
middle-aged and elderly ladies at the table 
idolized him hopelessly from afar, and one 
who was large and wore rimless eyeglasses 
took long, steady looks into his eyes, because 
she knew that she was another intellectual 
soul. 

Two more at that table were a girl and a 
sophomore, or some such barbarous thing. 
The girl was crassly ignorant and crassly 
beautiful. The sophomore was unspeak- 
able. He showed no more gratitude at the 
clergyman’s patient willingness to correct 
erroneous impressions than if he had been a 
native of the Jolo archipelago. 

One day at dinner the clergyman was tell- 
ing the table how to read Browning, apropos 
of a confession by one of the mild ladies 
that she had been trying it that afternoon. 


1S 


“The mistake most people make,” the 
clergyman was explaining, as he tapped the 
table with his nicely manicured fingernails, 
“is trying to get too much of Browning at 
the beginning. Why not start with the 
lighter, simpler things. Then work along 
gradually, being sure that you understand 
everything as you go. It may take a long 
time, but I assure you it is the only way to 
get what is in the longer poems.” 

The crassly beautiful girl looked at the 
sophomore and the sophomore left off eat- 
ing soup. 

“Browning is all right,” said the sopho- 
moric beast, “but of the great English poets 
of the century I prefer Gordon.” 

“You prefer whom?” asked the clergy- 
man with a surprised but kindly smile. 

“Gordon,” said the sophomore, “George 
Gordon.” 

“The Rev. Dr. 
clergyman. 

“No,” replied the sophomore, consider- 
able amazement showing in his face. “Do 
you mean to say you’ve read English poetry 
and don’t know Gordon?” 

The clergyman smiled quietly. 

“I fear,” he said, “that your favorite has 
not quite reached the Temple of Fame. I’ve 
never before had the pleasure of hearing of 
him.” 

“I may be mistaken,” said the sophomore. 
The critics say he was one of the eight or 
ten great Victorian poets.” 

“Why, yes,” said the crassly ignorant 
girl wonderingly, “every school-boy has 
heard of Gordon.” 

The clergyman looked a bit puzzled. 
The mild ladies sat like fish out of water. 

“Will you be so kind,” asked the clergy- 
man, smilingly, “as to mention something 
your famous friend has written?” 

“Why—” said the sophomore hesitating. 

The clergyman’s smile broadened. 

“Why, ‘Childe Harold,’” continued the 
sophomore, “and ‘Don Juan.’” 

“Why yes,” added the crassly beautiful 
girl, “and ‘Manfred.’” 

The ciergyman looked weary. 

“I have always labored under the impres- 
sion,” he said, “that Lord Byron wrote 
‘Childe Harold’ and ‘Don Juan’ and ‘Man- 
fred.’” 

The sophomore snorted contemptuously. 
“Yes,” said the crassly ignorant girl, softly. 
“George Gordon, Lord Byron.” 

The clergyman turned to a waiter and dis- 
cussed the bill of fare gently, in an under- 
tone.—New York Sun. 

ee 

The new Oriental Room, with its bizarre 
collection of Asiatic curios, attracts much 
attention at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway, 
corner Locust. 


Gordon?” inquired the 


FF 
“And what has become of that funny old 
dog you used to trot around?” “Oh, he got 
so bad we had fo shoot him in the end.” 
“Poo’ah beggah! Which end?”—WMoonshine. 
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Mississippi Valley Trust Company. 


FOURTH AND PINE STREETS 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $7,000,000 
DIRECTORS, 


GEO. H. 
S. KE. HOFFMAN. 

CHAS. H. HUTTIG. 
BRECKINRIDGE JONES, 
WM. F. NOLKER. 

WM. D. ORTHWEKEIN. 
H, CLAY PIERCE. 


ELMER B. ADAMS. 
WILLIAMSON BACON, 
CHARLES CLARK. 
HARRISON I. DRUMMOND. 
AUGUSTE B. EWING, 
DAVID R. FRANCIS. 
AUGUST GEHNER. 
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J. RAMSEY, JR, 
MOSES RUMSEY 
J.C. VAN BLARCOM, 
jULIUS S. WALSH. 
ROLLA WELLS. 


GODDARD, 
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THROUGH CARS ON OLIVE STREET, SUBURBAN AND PAGE AVENUE LINES. 


DELMAR RACE TRAC 


Beginning at 2:30 P. M., Rain or Shine. 


ADMISSION, Including Grand Stand, $1.00 


AT 











COMING ATTRACTIONS. 

Thomas Q. Seabrooke and his merry company 
will open the Olympic’s season next Sunday 
evening. ‘The play isa ‘‘A Modern Crusoe,” by 
Sydney Rosenfeld. The play constructed 
chiefly to show off the qualities of the merry Mr. 
Seabrooke and it fulfils its purpose admirably, 
atthe sametime giving play toa company of 
first-rate men and actors. Mr. Sea- 
brooke has found in this play, it is said, the best 
thing he has had since his great success in ‘“‘The 
Isle of Champagne.’? The Olympic has been 
newly furbished up and the place will be cooled 
by electric fans in the event of the weather 
proving warm. Mr. Seabrook’s show should 
make a jolly opening for the Olympic. 

a 

“Olivette,’’ Audran’s companion piece, to ‘The 
Mascotte,” is the attraction at the Delmar during 
the week beginning Sunday, Sept. 1. ‘‘The 
Mascotte” scored the best laughing success of 
the season so far. ana “Olivette’’ is just as 
clever an oper: as ‘“The Mascotte,’ and its equal 
a musical standpoint. It takes a clever 
company to set it acceptably before the public. 
All who have ever heard the touching ballade 
about the whale that lived in the North Sea, 
and that other about taking a header and bob- 
bing up serenely from below, must recall the 
bubbling pleasantry of the story. It gives the 
comedians much opportunity for comic display 
ranks among the first of 
decidedly able With a company like 
Manager Southwell’s, “Olivette’”’ should provide 
a fine week of song and laughter. According 
to present plans, there remains but one more 
week of Delmar opera after “‘Olivette,” that of 
September 8, when ‘The Tar and the Tartar”’ 
will be sung. This opera has always proved a 
local favorite and recalls the prosperous days of 
Digby and Laura Joyce Bell. 

ae 

it the Highlands, next week, will be 
a ‘‘corker.’’ The public are not to forget the 
beneficiaries, chief of whom Mrs, Emily 
Howard, press agent and master of ceremonies. 
Mrs. Howard has taken care of the public most 
excellently, in addition to her press work. She 
will share the proceeds of the performance of 
the evening of September the fourth, with two 
other {faithful place. The trio 
a fine receive it. 
in 
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As said a great one 


above 

every respect. 
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At Koerner’s, next week, 

will be the play, with Miss Lilliau 
the character of Cigarette. 

eR : 

The tinest silk umbrellas, with the most 

beautiful and stylish handles, $1.95 to $40, 


at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 


” 


“Under Two Flags 
Kemble in 


tt . 
THE LaTEsT FaD.—Mrs. Nebb—“I am 
going to an observation-party this afternoon, 
dear.” Husband—“An observation party? 
What sort of party is that?” Mis. Nebb—“Mrs. 
Quizzer’s next-door neighbor is moving, and 
Mrs. Quizzer has invited afew friends to 
watch through the windows and see what 
they have.”—Boston Traveller. 


HOW MISRULE HURTS. 


As a consequence of the wide-spread ad- | 


vertising of the fact that the city of Phila- | 


delphia has fallen into the hands of thieves, 
Mayor Ashbridge finds the credit of the mu- 
nicipality sadly impaired. A loan of two 
millions of dollars, authorized for the con- 
struction of a filtration plant, was a few days 
ago put upon the market; and yet, with funds 
more abundant than ever in American his- 
tory, only five thousand dollars of the amount 
was taken. Other cities are borrowing 
money at three per cent. 


ee 


Teacher—“What is the meaning of the 
word ‘excavate’?” Small pupil—“It means 
hollow out.” Teacher—“Correct. Now 
form a sentence in which the word is prop- 
Small pupil—“Stick a pin ina 
’—_ Chicago News. 


erly used.” 
boy and he will excavate.’ 


Suburban 


Matinees Kvery Day at 3. Nights at 8,30. 
LOOK AT THEM! ALL STARS. 
COOK AND SONORA, 


New York’s Favorite Comedy Duo, 
LORIS AND ALTINA, 
First Time in St. Louis of the World’s Greatest 
Sharpshooters, 
CANFIELD AND CARLETON, 
In an Uproariously Funny Farce, *‘The Hoodoo,” 
JOSEPHINE SABEL, 
Vaudeville’s Most Popular Singing Comedienne. 
LOUISE GUNNING, 
Sweet Singer of the Scotch Songs, 
3—MUSICAL BROOKLYNS—3 


the Instrumental 








First Time—Novel 
Specialty. 
ART POSES 


In the Klectric Fountain Every Night. 


Hee for 


Daily Matinees Free. Nights, 10c, 25c and 35c. 


KOERNER’S GARDEN 


Lawrence John 
Hanley Ravold 


World’s Fair Stock Company 
Will Present 


The beautiful military drama 


UNDER TWO FLAGS, 


With Lillian Kemble as Cigarette.. 
LAWRENCE HANLEY’S 
BENEFIT. 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 3l. 











THE STANDARD 


The Prettiest Show House in America. 
Two Performances Daily. 


ONE WEEK MORE—Commencing Sunday Matinee, Sept. 1. 


“Topsy Turvy” 


A Big Production, introducing New Comedians, New Scenery, New Vaudeville 
Acts and New Burlesques that are Really Funny. 


Burlesque Co. 











SUNDAY, 


OLYM PI Sept. Ist. 


OPENING OF THE SEASON. 


Thos. Q. Seabrooke 


in Sydney Rosenfeld’s 
Comic Romantic Play, 


A Modern Crusoe 


Wednesday and Saturday Matinees. 


NEXT ATTRACTION, 
Sunday, Sept. 8th, 


“Lovers Lane.” 





No such crowds ever at Summer Opera. 


Delmar nesta 


Company. 
Week of August 25, with matinee Saturday, 


August 31— 
Franz von Suppe’s famous 


BOCCACCIO 


All the Delmar favorites in the cast. 
NEXT WEEK 


Edmond Audran’s 


OLIVETTE 


“In The North Sea Lived A Whale.”’ 
“Bob up Serenely.” 


UHRIG’S CAVE. 


Evenings,8:30 Bargain Matinees, Sunday, 
Wednesday and Saturday, 2:30, 


The Maurice Freeman Company 


In the Comedy Drama 


“DIXIE LAND” 


Beginning at the Matinee Sunday, Sept. 1, 
the Roaring Farce Comedy, 


THE LATE MR. JONES. 
Prices, 25c, 35cand 50c. Matinees, 25c. Special 
Matinee on Labor Day, 2:30, 





Rain or 
Shine. 





RACES. 


Kinloch Park 


Every Day—Rain or Shine. 


Wabash trains leave Union Depot at 1, 
1:30, 2 and 2:45; Olive Street at 1:45 and 
1:55. 

Suburban cars direct to grand stand. 


Admission, 75 cents. 





FOREST 
PARK 


Highlands 


ONLY FAMILY RESORT IN TOWN 
HOPKINS’ PAVILION. 
Two Shows Daily—Rain or Shine. 


“BIG 


PLACE, 
SUCCESS 
STARS, 
MATINEES. 


“The Girl with the Auburn Hair” 


LEW SULLY. CLARK AND BATES. 
HOW*4RD’S PONY AND MONKEY 
CIRCUS. J. BERNARD DYLLYN. 
Re-Engaged, 


“Beaux and Belles” Octette, 


Biggest New York Success of the season 
Admission to Grounds FREE. 
Reserved seats 25c and 10c. 
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Special Bargains 
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CRAWFORD’S 


To wind up the 
Month of August 





Boys Clothing Dept. 


At all hazards, do not miss seeing the items 
we quote below, of course these are the 
foremost bargains, but everything we carry 
in this Department has been treated the 
same way, that is, they have been so 
reduced that they can’t recognize them- 
selves. Former prices have been annihil- 
ated and prices put on them that wise 
shoppers can’t very well afford to miss. 


BOYS’ JOCKEY CAPS with long peaks 
“THE REIGNING RAGE,” of all wool 
flannels, silk lined in the following shades 
—dark blue, royal blue, red and tan 
—50c everywhere. We sell these for 25c 


LITTLE FELLOWS’ VEST SUITS, sizes 
3 to 8in all wool mixtures of grey, also 
in all wool blue serge, handsomely made 
and the most perfect fitting suits ever 
turned out for the little tots. The former 
price of these was $4.00 and $4.50. 

Price has been changed to... aa 98 


BOYS’ SHIRTEES (Shirt Front and Collar 
Combined) in fancy colors and plain 
white, these are open in front with high 
laid-down or standing collar, and answer 
the purpose of shirt waist admirably. 
“You will like ’em when you see ’em,” 
sizes (neck) 10 1-2 to 12 1-2, former 
Ee a. a eC ee l7c 


of wool mixtures and plain blue cheviots. 
These are just the suits the boys 
like, because they have vests. You 
will like them on account of the price. 


$2.98 


YOUTHS’ LONG PANTS SUITS, sizes 14 
to 19. You will have yourself to blame if 
your boy doesn’t wear a “Crawford Long 
Pant Suit” this fall for $5.00 or $6.50. 
You can get an all wool plain or fancy 
cheviot or cashmere suit that other stores 
will charge you $9.00 and $10.00. We 
are bent on increasing the sales in this 
particular Department, and have altered 
the prices so that there will be a boom. 
We also alter suits if they don’t fit. Of 
course we have all wool suits 

tf ae Ne Piva ch RoR ATE LO 


Regular price of these is $4.00 and 
$4.50, but we’ve changed them to 


$3.00 


F ouvilt Floor 


Specialties. 


SEWING MACHINES 


“The Crawford” light running, 3 
drawer, high arm machine,complete, 
with all attachments and guaranteed 
for ten years, and the equal of any 
$35 machine 


Our Price $13.49 





DINNER SETS 


100. piece Imported Sets, pretty 


decorations and new shapes, 


Price $7.95 


STEEL RANGES 


Six-hole, with large oven and upper 


warming closet, set up in your home 


For $30.00 


GAS CHANDELIERS 


150 designs for your selections in 2, 
3 and 4 light, from 


98c up to $15.00 


SADDLES 


A big selection of Boys, and Men’s 
saddles, from 


$2.75 up to $14.00 


HARNESS 


Single Strap buggy harness, 114 
inch traces, nickle or imitation 
rubber trimmed, usually sold for 


$16.00, 
Our Price $12.50 


MATTRESSES 


Full double bed size mattresses with 
fine white cotton top, fast color tick- 


ing and well made, 


Price $2.50 


LINENS. 


15 Pieces 72-inch all linen silver bleached 
Table Damask, soft finish, worth 
$1.25 a yard, now, a yard ......... ................. 85c 


250 Silk Mercerized Fringe Table Cloths, 
10-4 size, were $2.98, 
now, each, $1.50 


25 Pieces 24-inch Linen Check Glass Tow- 


eling, worth 17 1-2c a yard, 
now, a yard, 10c 


J case full size Crochet Bedspreads, fringe 
all around, worth $1.98 each 


now, each, $1.39 


75 dozen of all linen, hemstitched, Hnck 
Towels, extra large size, were 39c each, 


25c 


now, each, 


125 pieces German dice Table Damask, 
for hotel, restaurant and general home 


use, worth 55c a yard, 


now, a yard, 40c 





Druggists Sundries. 


Violet Talcum Powder, 5c per box. 
Pearl lotion, a Skin Tonic, 50c per bottle. 


Drefs’ 


Hair Tonic, unequaled, 49c per 
bottle. 


Extra quality Violet Toilet Water, 8 oz. 
Bottle, 25c. 

Lubin’s Celebrated Soap, 8c per box. 

Imported French Violet Soap, very fine, 
25c per box. 

Liebig’s Extract Beef Iron and Wine, 35c, 
3 for $1.00. 


French Perfume, all odors, 10c per oz. 
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TO THE SUMMER RESORTS 


OF THE 


NORTH, EAST AND WEST 
At Very Low Excursion Rates. 


All principal through trains are made up of Brand New 


Broad Vestibuled Observation Cafe, 
combination and Sleeping Cars. 


Reclining Chair, 
New Equipment finished 


in finest mahogany, electric lighted, and Cafe and Chair 
Cars are cooled by Electric Fans. 


Ticket Office, Eighth and Olive. 














A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


IS MILFORD’S, 


TWO HUNDRED AND SEVEN 


AND TWO HUNDRED 


AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE» 





Best Passenger Service in 


c > 
LER 


SOY) RAILWAY 
gc 


‘“No Trouble to Answer Questions.’’ 
Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
on TEXAS—Free. 
E. P. TURNER, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 





*‘A great deal in a little space.”’ 
—The Press. 
“THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES” 


This is the title of a series of booixs of travel 
and education issued by the Passenger De- 
partment of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & 
HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 





These small books are filled with fnforma- 
tion regarding the best modes of-travel and 
the education that can best be obtained by 
travel. 

They relate specifically to the great resorts 
of America—to trips to the islands of the sea 
and around the world. 

They also contain numerous illustrations | 
and new and accurate maps of the country | 
described. 

‘A copy of the 40-page Illustrated Catalogue 
of the ‘‘Four-Track Series’’ will be sent free, 
post-paid, upon receipt of postage stamp by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. ‘ 














ALL EMPLOYES 
In the operating department of the “Alton Road ” are 
required to pass mental and physical examinations 
calculated to secure absolute safety to passengers and 
freight. Fidelity, promptness, and accuracy are re- 
warded by the merit system, the result being that one 
of the safest railways in the world is 


“THE ONLY WAY” 
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GEO. J. CHARLTON, GEN’L PASSENGER AGENT 
Oxnicaco, ILLINOIS. 
ASS’T GEN’L PASS. AGENT 
Str. Lours, Mo. 


D. BOWES, 





OFFICE.: 








APEAKE 
Or etme 


—TOo— 
Boston by Ocean Steamer. 


One Way Tickets St. Louis'to Boston via 
Old Point Comfort and Ocean Steamer, 
$25.50, meals and berth on steamer 
jncluded. 48 hours onthe ocean, Good 
to stop off at White Sul- 
phur- Springs and Old 
Point Comfort. 











New York and Return 


PROBABLY ON SALE UNTIL OCTOBER isr, 


¢ & 0 R Through the Alleghany Moun- 
. ° y. tains to Old Point Comfort on 
OCEAN STEAMER Old Point to New York, 


HUDSON RIVER STEAMER New York to Albany. 
RAILROAD Albany to Buffalo. 
STOP AT BUFPALO and see the Exposition. 
LAKE ERIE STEAMER Buffalo to Cleveland, 
BIG FOUR ROUTE Cleveland to?St. Louis. 

Many other Combinations to New York and 


Return, all rail or rail and water, from $37.25 
up. Call and see us. 


Big Four Ticket Office, Broadway and Chestnut St. 


BY OCEAN, RIVER, LAKE 
AND RAIL. 


21-DAY TRIP 


ST. LOUIS 


$38.50 


ROUTE OF TICKET. 


the Seashore. 


(Meals and stateroom berth included.) 


E. B. POPE, Western Pass’r Agt, C. & O. 











TheBestRouteTo 
NEW YORK 


viaTne 


PANAMERICAN EXPOSITION 
Ls» 





~\ 





Lackawanna 
Railroad 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


SUPERB DINING CAR SERVICE 


Enquire of Local RR. Agent or write to 
GEO A.CULLEN. G.WPA. 
103 ADAMS ST CHICAGO — 

















Kansas City. 


Two trains daily with all classes 


of modern equipment. 

The Burlington has the only 
train from St. Louis near the pop- 
ular leaving hour of 9 p. m. for the 
West—Kansas City, Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Denver. 


City Ticket Office, S. W. Cor. Broadway 
and Olive Street, St. Louis. 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Grow 20 Years Younger in One Year! 


He Used 
Mrs. Graham’s 
Cactico Hair Grower 


TO MAKE HIS HAIR GROW, AND 


Quick Hair Restorer 


TO RESTORE THE COLOR. 
Both guaranteed harmless as water. Sold by best 
Druggists or sent in plain sealed wrapper by ex: 
press, prepaid. Price, $ .00 re. 

4 Send for FREE BOOK: “A Confidential Chat 
with Bald Headed, Thin Haired and Gray Haired 
Men and Women.”’ Good Agents Sento 
Mrs. GERVAISE GRAHAM, 1274 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


For sale by leading druggists everywhere. 
MEYER BROS. DRUG CO. Wholesale, St. Louis, 





BEAVER LINE, 


ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 


Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on _ all classes 
Regular Weekly Sailing:. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General SouthwesternAg't. 
110 North Broadwav, St. Louis, Mo. 


WRITERS, 
CORRESPONDENTS or 
REPORTERS 


Wanted everywhere. Stories, news, ideas, 
poems, illustrated articles, advance news- 
drawings, photographs, unique articles, etc., 
etc., purchased, Articles revised and pre- 
pared for publication. Books published- 
Send for particulars and full information be. 
fore sending articles. 

The Bulletin Press Association, New York 








